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| IRELAND: 
Tre ‘long chain of silence,’ which tions, have been Englishmen; and 


for ages ‘ bound in one link the bod 
and the soul’ of [reland, has at len 

been burst asunder; and the affairs 
of that country may now be said to 
occupy exclusively the public mind. 
The press literally groans with stric- 
tures on the state of the island, and 
the senate of the nation seems to 
have no leisure for the discussion of 
any other questions than those re- 
lative to that kingdom. These are 
circumstances which augur well ; for, 
though much ignorance exists on 
both sides of the Channel on_ Irish 
affairs, still there can be no doubt 
that discussion will terminate in a 
complete correction of the erroneous 
opinions which generally prevail. 

Not only the enemies but. the 
friends of Ireland have put. forth, 
within the last few years, very incon- 
sistent and contradictory statements ; 
and, amidst the mass of conflicting 
evidence on the subject, it is not 
easy to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion. In and out of Parlia- 
ment we have nothing but assertions 
as opposite to each other as light 
and darkness; and, as no one has 
brought forward any thing like proof, 
the public are totally at a loss whom 
to credit, where all are respectable, 
and where so few agree. 

The people of Ireland have _hi- 
therto been viewed through a me- 
dium unfavourable to truth and can- 
dour ; and as their apparent condition 
has been compared with the apparent 
condition of a people of dissimilar 
habits, and every way unlike, a con- 


clusion disadvantageous to them 
has been erroneously drawn. Ire- 
land and Irishmen have been de- 


scribed by foreigners and natives; 
and, if we examine the circumstances 
under which both have usually writ- 
ten, we shall readily discover very 
sufficient reasons for not finding 


truth or judgment in the works of | 


either. 


The former, with very few excep- 
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if we omit the names of Young an 
Wakefield, the remainder form a 
host of as imperious and ignorant 
calumniators as ever made observa- 
tions on any country or people. No 
wonder, then, that a large portion of 
the public imbibed notions at va- 
riance with truth, and inimical to 
Ireland. To compare the population 
of that country with their own flat- 
tered their national vanity: but, to 
do them justice, they know both 
only through the misrepresentations 
of ignorant and venal writers; for, 
even at the present day, the inha- 
bitants of London and other large 
cities are as ignorant of the condition 
of the English as they are of the 
Irish peasantry. | 
It is certainly somewhat singular 
that, while foreigners were industri- 
ously degrading Ireland, the natives 
themselves should join in the cry that 
hunted down the reputation of their 
country, and rival their calumniators 
in hideous pictures of national mi- 
sery. From the venal, the interested, 
and the base, this might have been 
expected ; but that those who really 
loved their country should, leper- 
like, drag the bandages from the 
ulcerated sores, and distort her fea- 
tures in the hope of awakening com- 
passion, is perfectly incomprehen- 
sible, unless they supposed the legis- 
lature would do, from pity, what 
they would not do for merit—that 
they would grant to the tears of 
prostrate supplicants what they de- 
nied to the demands of justice. That 
this conduct was at least bad policy 
events have demonstrated; for those 
who have opposed the claims of Ire- 
land uniformly drew their arguments 
from the imputed condition of the 
people; and, while the existence of 
misery was taken for granted, one 
ascribed it to the ‘ evil genius of 
popery,’ and another to national and 
unconquerableindolence. Moderns, 
however, have discovered that Irish- 
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men will work when they want and 
can find employment, and that the 
inhabitants of Catholic countries are 
not always miserable. With these 
facts before them, they have shifted 
their ground; but, still believing in 
the existence of ‘ misery,’ they have 
been obliged to seek other causes ; 
and, lo! they found them in ‘ im- 
perfect civilization,’ and ‘ want of 
schools.’ 

A pamphlet* now lies before us, 
which we have selected from a host 
of ephemeral publications, not for 
any intrinsic value it possesses, but 
because it illustrates the pronesns 
remarks, and enables us to ay before 
our Irish readers the prevailing sen- 


timents of that respectable portion of P 


the people of Engiand who are fa- 
vourable to their claims. 

‘ All parties are agreed,’ says Sir Wil- 
liam, ‘ that the great mass of the people, 
in most parts of Ireland, are in a degraded 
state ; uninformed, ir abject poverty— 
without sufficient knowledge of any of the 
arts of life by which support can be ob- 
tained ; with minds inflamed against their 
governors by the accumulation of those 
miseries they have so long suffered ; and, 
through these causes, prone to violence, 
and dangerous to their superiors: can 
man be in a worse, a more deplorable, con- 
dition? And with nothing to hope, there 
is nothing to fear: hence arises that rea- 
diness to embark in every desperate mea- 
sure which the ambitious or the designing 
may holdout. Can we expect attachment 
to any government from versons situated 
as these men are? Destitute, hopeless, 
in a state of anarchy and starvation, to 
them any change may produce some good ; 
they are too wretched to fear an increase 
of evil. 

* Are men, so circumstanced, prepared, 
without any accompanying measures, to 
be released from all restraint, and to be 
placed at once in the full possession of 
political power? You must civilize those 
im would render capable of the 
rati enjoyment of civil liberty; you 
must teach them the relative duties of 
man to man before you can give them 
indiscriminately all the immunities of ci- 
tizens in a well-organized state : would it 
otherwise be safe to the community at 
large, or advantageous to themselves ?’ 

This is the estimation in which most 
of the well-informed people of Eng- 


* A Sketch of Ireland in 1824 ; the Sources of her Evil 
By Sir William Hillary, Baronet. 


medies sugrested. 
shall, 1825, 8vo. 


land hold their brethren of the sister 
kingdom ; and may be taken as a cri- 
terion of the sentiments of the Bri- 
tish public, as far as the condition of 
the irish population is concerned. 
The liberal part of the press echo 
these opinions; and, in advocating 
the extension of civil rights, act like 
Paddy in Donnybrook, who 


‘Meets with a friend, and for love 
knocks him down.’ 


For, while they are caressing the 
Catholics with one hand, they are 
sadly belabouring them with the 
other. Such friends only serve to 
encumber” by their assistance; for, 
instead of making emancipation ap- 
ear of first importance, they render 
it, by implication, of subordinate 
consideration. 

To this alternative even the Ca- 
tholic leaders themselves must come, 
if the allegations propagated both in 
England and Ireland, respecting 
‘ Irish misery,’ be true. o. dis- 
cover this is an inquiry of vast im- 
portance, and, until satisfactorily de- 
cided, the question of emancipation, 
like the ghosts of the unburied an- 
cients, may wander round the Ely- 
sium of the Cabinet without gaining 





admission ; for, the ‘ state of Ireland,’ 


while unascertained, is an arsenal 
that supplies both sides with arms, 
whether they are for or against the 
measure. ut were it once esta- 
blished that the Irish peasant has 
plenty to eat and drink—that he who 
desires employment will find it—that 
rents are paid—that bankrupts are 
se Raye few—and that the 
produce of the plough and the loom 
is sure to find a ready market—the 
question of emancipation would as- 
sume an attitude of expediency, 
from which it could not be forced 
b a or prejudice; for, if, 
after all these attributes of indi- 
vidual prosperity, the country conti- 
nued distracted and disturbed, the 
people must evidently be in want of 
reese. independent of ‘ meat, 
drink, and clothes ;’ and perhaps the 
legislature might then discover that 
the wounds of Ireland were of poli- 
tical infliction, and could be healed 


s considered, and their Re- 
London, Simpkin and Mar- 
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only by the application of political 
justice. 5 

Against complying with the claims 
of moral justice statesmen may al- 
lege a thousand apologies ; but, render 
a measure ampere expedient, and 
you leave them without an evasive 
answer. With regard to the question 
of emancipation, we think this has 
not been done, and we are of opinion 
it cannot be done in a manner less 
objectionable than by establishing 
the capability of existing circum- 
stances in Ireland to render the 
people prosperous, if in posses- 
sion of their rights. We are aware 
that, with honest and rational men, 
existing misery would be a sufficient 
reg for emancipating the people; 
ut the experience of the past 
teaches us that men’s misfortunes 
are often converted into objections 
against them, and that the Catholic 
claims have, more than once, been 
resisted on these grounds alone. 

Besides, it must be admitted that 
the preseut ministry have recently 
done much for the trade of Ireland ; 
and, without taking Mr. Plunkett or 
Mr. Foster’s word, the people ought 
now to be in possession of compara- 
tive happiness. Drawing a line of 
demarcation between national and 
individual prosperity, we have no 
hesitation in saying that Irishmen 
have it in their power to possess and 
enjoy as many substantial blessings 
as any people on the globe. 

This, we know, is an unfashionable 
assertion, that may excite ridicule in 
one part of the kingdom, and gain 
no proselytes in the other. Still we 
must persist in our statement ; for, 
in addition to our personal know- 
ledge on the subject, we think we 
are in possession of approximating 
facts that may satisfy minds not over- 
fastidious ; and, when these are op- 
posed only by unsupported assertion, 
they are certainly entitled to a pre- 
ference. 

Irish misery, with all its formida- 
ble concomitants, has been attributed 
directly, both by friends and foes, 
to the absence of commerce, super- 
abundant population, small farms, 
barbarism, and want of education. 
Out of this formidable list grow 
many minor misfortunes; but, 1f we 


can dispose of the ‘ master evils,’ 
the progeny of abortions will, of 
course, die along with them. 

Thé ignorance of the learned is a 
prolific subject; and, perhaps, amon; 
the ‘ race who write,’ there canno 
be found — blockheads than 
those who have published their lucu- 
brations, both in pamphlets and peri 
odicals, on the state of Ireland. In 
vain facts, as plain as the proof-sheet 
before them, solicited their atten- 
tion ; but they had woven a web of 
theory, founded on the exact conclu- 
sions of political economy; and, 
though it contradicted fact, practice, 
and common sense, still it must be 
correct, for Scotch philosophers were 
never wrong. For political science 
we have every respect, and find 
fault only with those who misapply 
its rules ; and never were they more 
grossly misapplied than in the case 
of Ireland. 

Great Britain may be said to com- 
ane three kingdoms, England, Scot- 

and, and Wales, possessing a popu- 
lation of near fifteen millions, among 
whom are the wealthiest aristocraty 
in the world. Her nobility and het 
gentry are at least one hundred times 
more numerous than those of Ire- 
land, and she enjoys commercial ad- 
vantages denied to the sister king- 
dom. After all this, will it not 
surprise the reader to hear that her 
real imports and exports are little 
more than ‘three times greater than 
those of Ireland? Wonder as you 
may, this is afact; and, while a con- 
siderable part of her imports are raw 
materials, which constitute a large 
portion of her fabricated exports 
the imports of Ireland may be calle 
absolute luxuries, which are all con- 
simed by the people. We admit 
that the sum-total of England’s ex- 
ports and imports is five times ter 
than those of Ireland; but in this 
there are items of goods in transitu, 
which have no more right to be enu- 
merated than the cargoes of the East 
Indiamen who stop at Cork to take 
in provisions ; for they are merely 
landed and reshipped, contributing 
little or nothing to the real wealth of 
the country. We shall illustrate our 


osition by a reference to 1822; not 
rom any partiality to a period of 
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famine, when people, through «is- 
tress, ate manure*—or the news- 
papers lied—but because the official 
returns of that year are now before 
us. We find the imports of Great 
Britain (Ireland included) amount 
to 29,675,3201. Of this, however, 
10,670,880/, were re-ex orted, leav- 
ing the real value of imports at 
19,004,440/. which, added to the de- 
clared value of exports, (35,826,082/.) 
ive 54,830,522/. as the amount of 
British imports and exports for 1822. 
During this year the imports of Ire- 
land amounted to 6,548,515/. and 
the declared value of exports to 
9,808,057/. making the amount of 
imports and exports 16,356,572/. 
which, if multiplied by three and 
one-third, will give a greater sum 
than the whole amount of the im- 
ports and exports of Great Britain. 

This is a fact which proves that 
Ireland is not so deficient in trade as 
has been erroneously stated ; and, if 
we examine the revenue of both 
countries, we shall find that, while 
the goods imported and exported 
by Great Britain are not three and 
one-third times greater in value than 
those imported and exported by Ire- 
land, she pays twelve times as much 
in taxes; nay, even ‘ beggarly Scot- 
land’ + pays more excise, though the 
amount of her customs Wars no pro- 
portion to that of Ireland. 

Here is another fact to set poli- 
tical economists inquiring; for we 
are so convinced of the advantage 
being in favour of Ireland, that we 
wonder, after this, how men could 
go on describing the people as idle 
and wretched, whose commerce was 
equal to that of one-third of the most 
trading nation of the world, yet who 

aid less taxes than a country whose 
inhabitants scarcely exceed the po- 
pulation of an Irish county. 

The truth is, Ireland stands at pre- 
sent in an enviable situation. er 
commerce almost unrestricted, and 
her people almost free from taxa- 


* This charge of eating manure 
fall into error; for what was, afte 
nice humunity of delicate peo 


shows how easily even the agents of Chari 
r all, this manure, the eating of which shocked the 


tion—her trade protected, and her 
expenditure paid by Great Britain— 
what does she want? A restoration 
of her rights, and a knowledge of 
the advantages which she — 
from her connexion with England : 
without.the first, however, she is like 
the fabled wretch who stood in the 
midst of an element which he thirsted 
to drink without being able to taste. 

These remarks are to be under- 
stood as immediately referring to 
commerce, for we are not now dis- 
cussing any local grievance, but 
stating a fact that ought to be gene- 
rally known. Into minute details no 
one could expect us to enter; but for 
the general accuracy of the statement 
we are pledged. We hazard no opi- 
nion without due consideration; and, 
being more partial to practice than 
theory, we are happy in being able to 
state that the conclusions borne out 
by facts are confirmed by observa- 
tion. Throughout Ireland, the peo- 
ple who are connected with trade and 
commerce bear but a slight resem- 
blance to those of England: being 
more free from apprehension, they 
are less industrious, less systematic, 
and less shopkeepers; they live 
much better, see more company, 
spend more money: and yet, after 

1, as many of them, comparatively 
speaking, make fortunes. In Lon- 
don alone, there are more bankrupts 
in twelve months than there have 
been in Ireland for the last twenty 
years ; and, though in England there 
are more wealthy traders, there are in 
Ireland more happy ones. A Dublin 
shopkeeper must be poor indeed if 
he don’t keep a horse and car for his 
Jamily; whilst a London trader must 
be rich indeed if he keeps a chaise 
for himself. The contrast will hold 
good in whatever way we view it ; and 
we are assured, by some of our com- 
mercial friends, that it is quite as 
easy to procure the needful in Dame 
Street as on Ludgate Hill. 


But perhaps we may be told, that, 


ty may 


| | ple? Nothing more, gentle reader, than sea- _— 
prominent dish on the tables of the luxurious epicure, ts may happen to Dh hg he 
sea-coast! We hope Mr. Cobbett will read this note 


to this subject. 
t Blackwood's Magazine. 


, and avoid his fulsome allusions 
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though the inhabitants of cities and 





towns are not starving, the people in 
the country are. This is always the 


way with Irishmen: inquire for these 
starving people on the Shannon or 
Slaney, and you are told that they 
are to be found on the Blackwater 
and the Suire. Irish misery. is 
thus always in the next parish; and 
we suspect that a good deal of the 
distress in 1822‘was of this receding 
species: not that we doubt but num- 
bers were then in actual want, because 
there was a combination of circum- 
stances sufficient to produce extensive 
calamity; but still we are quite sure 
there was much exaggeration, and 
the sequel proved this to be the case; 
for Charity, for once, had more to 
bestow than her supplicants needed, 
The dearth was local and limited; 
and since that period actual want has 
ceased in the district, and in no other 
art of the kingdom has such distress 
Soe manifested for years. The Eng- 
lish journalists, however, have styled 
this partial dist ress ‘the Irish famine;’ 
and every booby who lectures on po- 
litical economy illustrates his ‘ dis- 
coveries’ by a reference to the ‘ Irish 
famine,’ which he infers to be still 
continuing; proving, of course, to his 
own satisfaction, that where a people 
are so abundant, and without ma- 
nufactures, there must be an ‘ Irish 
famine.” These opinions are not 
confined to the Scotch lecturers, for 
they have been urged in parliament, 
by very worthy members, without 
one dissenting voice. We are not sur- 

rised at this: mankind, high and 
ow, have, in all ages, been led astray 
by theorists. Almost in our own 
day Rousseau’s writings excited. the 
French people to acts of dreadful 
frenzy; and Burke warmed the 
English nation into an almost super- 
human hatred of republican France. 
Theseauthors caused calamityenough, 
but it was reserved for Mr. Malthus 
to ‘ fright the isle from its pro- 
priety,’ by threatening our grand- 
children with the sudden irruption 
of a population of some hundred 
thousand millions. As a proof of 
the accuracy of this gentleman’s 
theory, his followers triumphantly 
refer to Ireland, where the popula- 
tion, they state, has increased so 
prodigiously. We have our private 








doubts concerning this sudden in- 
crease ; at least those who make the 
assertion have no data to found con- 
clusions on; for it is notorious that, 
except the last, all the returns that 
have been made were grossly and 
culpably inaccurate. | 
e are free, however, to admit 

that Ireland has at present a popula- 
tion of seven millions; and we are 
uite sure that there is ample room 
or them all. Some singular mistakes 
have been made on this subject, 
arising from the difference between 
Irish and English square miles; an 
ignorance of which has caused some 
journalists to represent the popula- 
tion of Ireland as being nearly twice 
as dense as that of England. This, 
however, is not the case; for in that 
respect Ireland is only equal to that 
of England and Wales, computed to- 
gether. It is true the people of Ire- 
land mostly reside in the country; and 
here they have a decided advantage, 
unless small farms are an evil, which 
we think they are not. In saying 
this we are opposed by a host of 
authorities ; but we fearlessly assert, 
that, when judiciously parcelled, the 

are not only a national, but an indivi- 
dual, blessing; and that, notwithstand- 
ing the number of small farms in 
Ireland, there still remain an abun- 
dance of large ones. 

Taking the population of Ireland at 
seven millions, and deducting two for 
those who reside in cities, towns, &c. 
there will remain five millions, in- 
éluding linen manufacturers, as occu- 
piers of the soil. The superficial con- 
tents of the kingdom, according to 
Mr. Wakefield, are 20,437,974 Eng- 
lish acres; but he admitted that 
‘Ireland had not yet been surveyed 
with sufficient care to determine ex- 
actly ita size or situation ;’ and, con- 
sidering the great inequality of its 
surface, perhaps we might be within 
the truth in assuming 22 millions of 
acres as the data to build our estimate 
upon. This, however, is not pour 
for the present inquiry ; and we sha 
therefore suppose, -for sake of round 
numbers, that 21,000,000 acres is the 
extent; and, deducting one-seventh 
for waste land, we _ shall have 
18,000,000 acres which we are to 
consider productive. Some persons 

have supposed one-fourth, or oné- 











fifth, of the whole superficies to be 
waste ; but, considering how very 
small a portion of this ground is ab- 
solutely unproductive, we have a 
right to assume that not more than 
one-seventh is actually waste. 

Allowing six — to each fa: 
mily, we shall then have, in round 
numbers, 840,000 families subsisting 
by agricultural labour ; and these, so 
fer from being too numerous for 
the area they have to occupy, if the 
land was fairly divided between them, 
it would give 214 English acres to 
each This division, however, never 
can take place, and circumstances 
have already parcelled out the ground 
to them in very unequal ara 
Nine-tenths of these may be called 
cottiers, and occupy farms of from 
one to ten acres. Three-fourths of 
the remainder are comfortable farm- 
ers, cultivating from 20 to 60 acres ; 
and the residue may be said to possess 
from 100 to 1000 acres. They would 
then stand nearly as follow: 


























D om’ 
(E-3], 
Description of | san < © enya 
Persons, amin | Soe OCCUP ted by 
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Large Farmers} 21,000 509 | 10,500,000 
Small ditto ...} 65,000) 40 | 2,520,000 
Cottiers . « . 1756,000) 64] 4,914,000 
Total . . {840,000 17,934,000 





From this scale of farms it will be 
readily seen that the poor man may 
possess a potatoe-garden without any 
disadvantage to large farms; for, 
after the cottiers are supplied, there 
would remain, on an average, for 
each parish, 34 farmers, who would 
encye from 20 to 1000 acres of 
and each—farms fully adequate to 
any system of husbandry which can 
be advantageously introduced into 
Ireland. At present it is well known 
to those acquainted with the south 
that the most solvent and comfortable 
- are those who till from 20 to 
ov acres; and that, generally speak- 
ing, large farmers, from their want of 
capital, are seldom able to meet their 
pecuniary demanids—are slovenly in 
their method of husbandry—and are 
the cause of much of that distress 
which prevailed immediately after 






the return to peace, by indirectly en- 
couraging that system of Whiteboy- 
ism, which served as an apolog'y for 
the non-payment of rent which they 
were unable tu discharge. This is a 
well-known fact, and ought to be im- 
pressed on every cottier in Ireland; 
for, though these poor people swelled 
the number of Captain Rock’s ad- 
herents, they had no suflicient per- 
sonal cause to embark into illegal 

racticés, as they were, and’ always 
lowe been, able to pay their rent— 
almost the only demand upon them, 
except tithes—when their superiors in 
rank were apprehensive of every 
shadow that darkened their door 
being that of a bailiff or sheriff’s 
officer. A brief description of the 
condition of an Irish cottier will 
make this apparent. 

The word cottier, in Ireland, is 
synonymous with /abourer in all 
other countries ; and those who come 
under the denomination are com- 
posed of that class of society who 
are doomed, by a wise Providence, 
literally to earn their bread by the 
‘ sweat of their brow.’ We have no 
right, therefore, to expect in these 
any thing not found in the major 
— of the population of all king- 

oms—any thing but a perpetual 
necessity to toil and economize— 
any thing but what are the associ- 
ates of a poor man—want, worldly 
want, and a long train of what many 
will consider privations. Nine-tenths 
of mankind are necessarily reduced 
to this condition; and, whatever 
theorists may say, in this condition 
they must continue while the eco- 
nomy of this world prevails. 

An Irish cottier is to be looked 
upon as the poorest man in the 
kingdom ; one who, if he was not 
entitled to the appellation he bears, 
would be called a dabourer, depend- 
ing on his daily toil for support. At 
present he enjoys a portion of inde- 
pendence, which he would then lose, 
and canuot be under tlie apprehen- 
sions of him who has to provide for 
the day that is passing over him, 
because he can, if the fault is not his 
own, always possess an annual sup- 
ply of provisions which habit has 
reconciled him to, that places him 
beyond the reach of absolute want, 
pauperism, and hunger. 
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A cottier in Ireland is a poor man, 
who possesses from one to ten acres 
of land, upon which stands his habi- 
tation—mean, to be sure; but in 
what country do the poor possess 
splendid dwellings? For this hold- 
ing hé is co obliged to work 
for his landlord—sometimes all, and 
sometimes half his time, according 
to the quantity of ground he occu- 
pies ; but frequently he pays a cer- 
tain rent, and employs his time in 
whatever way he thinks fit. Those 
who pay in /abour are small cottiers, 
who have not more than two or 
three acres, which supply them with 
oats and potatoes; theiremployers, in 
almost every instance, being bound 
to give them feeding for a cow, and 
one or more sheep. 

The nominal price of labourers— 
six or eight pence a day—sounds 
low; but it should be recollected 
that, in Ireland, the farm-servants 
are all boarded ; and that those who 
are thus paid are constantly em- 
ployed—in their own words — wet 
and dry. The cottier has his work 
always provided for him; and for 
this, if he has common industry, his 
family are put in possession of abso- 
lute abundance ; for a single acre of 
land, properly cultivated, will pro- 
duce him at least sixty pounds of 
potatoes for every day in the year, 
while his cow supplies him with 
milk ; and, as he can keep a pig, a 
goat, —— poultry, &c. he can have 
meat, drink, and clothes. 

We have been thus particular in 
describing the condition of the Irish 
peasant, because it is neither known 
to himself nor the legislature, to 
the people of England nor the inha- 
bitants of Ireland. In this, as in 
many other instances, prejadice has 
blinded men to facts; and the pre- 
valence of erroneous opinions has 
produced discontent in one portion, 
and a disposition in the other to 
destroy a system which keeps down 
the price of labour, without making 
the labourer a pauper. 

The description we have given is 
founded on facts. Are our conclu- 
‘sions wrong? We think not, be- 
cause we have the reverse of the 
picture, and its consequence, at the 
present moment in England, where 
the manufacturing and agricultural 





labourers are in a eondition misera- 
ble in the extreme. It must be un- 
necessary to refer to authorities in 
a of this assertion, as a late 

eport of a select committee of the 
House of Commons must be fresh in 
the recollection of our readers, and 
the journals of the day contain sufii- 
cient proofs of the pitiable situation 
of the cotton-spinners. It is om 
record that agricultural labourers in 
England scarcely ever taste meat, 
never have a sufficiency of. food for 
themselves and families, are in most 
instances dependent on the parish 
for the miserable pittance they re- 
ceive, and are nearly all prone to 
thieving. Are the cotton-spinners, a 
numerous body, better off? Their own 
uncontradicted Reports reply in the 
negative. Let the advocates of 
farms and manufacturing monopoly 
account, if they can, for this state of 
things, without confuting their own 
theories : at all events let them cease 
to condemn a system which, in. Ire- 
land, we are proud to say, has pre- 
vented such extensive misery as is. 
now visible throughout Great Bri- 
tain. 

If the view we have taken is. wrong, 
we are glad to err in good .com- 
pany; for we have some admirable 
authorities on our side. An intel- 
ligent, and, we will add, a wise 
Englishman, a Mr. Phillips, -land-. 
surveyor and civil engineer, who was 
much employed in the south of 
England, gave the following testi- 
mony before the Lords’ committee 
on the Corn Laws, in 1814 :-— 





‘In — places,’ said Mr. Phillips, 
‘ where I have been surveying, where 
there were thirty or sixty farmers in a 
parish, it has been reduced to the small 
number of four or five, and some parishes 
occupied by one man; large districts of 
country in the occupancy of the. pos- 
sessor ; where there were formerly a great 
many farm-houses, there is probably only 
a bailiff. The horror this system creates 
among mankind generally, and in a 
is inconceivable. In support of this argu- 
ment, my Lords, in the hands of the little 
farmers, an immense increase of food is 
brought to the public, from as it were the 
lap of the farmer’s wife, Ina little farm, 
where there is a dairy, the produce is not 
only the calves, but an immensity of butter 
oat cheese; the refuse of a dairy will 
support. a piggery; that kind of animal 
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oe time in im-'! and Ireland, let him attend to their 
og aan. gee a little meals. The sparingness with which 
farmer and his family will raiso, from the our labourer in England eats his 
little produce of his small farm, a dairy, bread and cheese (even in Mr 
the refuse of which supports a piggery, Young’s time) is well known: mark 


then comes the poultry. rag gu is je fic tad Boke cap on 
a 2 Y e Yr, Be aC on 
of ag A tow Be a’ 1" atound it, devouring a 
litle are, reared almost in the lap of the THON any Cee thle; the ven 
farmer’s wife, nourished in her idechen a we Po een pens Pagar 
ne gg Biter «Eee age un alk earty welcome, the pig taking his 
ares a we : dil the wife; the 
serve as a strong instance for the whole share as readily as we 

kingdom. Among all these different farm- cocks, hens,turkeys, yeott. the part 
Sit" tay eas nara Yarn th tame nh Ne 
employ: now hundreds or thousands ina man can have often been a witness 
en are pauperised wherever there 1s @ of it without being convinced of the 
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of children - hs ak gry ot 0 plenty, and, I will add, the cheerful- 
are ply ats The pig-st és are done "S88, which attends it+. 


‘When J see the people of a coun- 
away, they are not permitted: every man : - : 
had formerly a pig nis stye, and he try with well-formed vigorous bodies, 
in his tub; the case is now different: J and their cottages swarming with 
am now describing parishes in the way children — when I see their men 
that they are throughout the country. athletic and their women beautiful— 
The different markets, which were for- I know not how to believe them sub- 
merly abundantly, regularly, and well sisting on unwholesome foodt.’ 

supplied, with not only the necessariesof Mr. Wakefield attempts to deny 
iif, but with bo, gry peat of the comforts, ir, Young’s statement, but in a way 


are now supplied in a very different way. ta 
Bedisient ba theiceniferte, 1c is wich exteanne that confirms what he meant to dis 


, prove. ‘ Give an English labourer,’ 
a (oe A pe dhalber ssa life. says he, ‘ two acres of land, (about 
—This evil, when the land is in few three and a half English,)a cow, and 
hands, is greatly increased by some of ® pig, and what will he be at the end 
those few being country bankers, so that Of two years? Nota labourer, but a 
they can withhold the produce of the land small farmer, thriving and laying by 
till they obtain such prices as they wish money; his children well clad, and 
for” his whole family eating meat and 
The cant has too long prevailed, drinking good beer.’ at a lesson 
among English and Scotch writers, does this short extract convey to the 
to describe the Irish cottier not only peasantry of Ireland! and how, we 
as a burden to ‘society, but as a would ask, can a poor man be sooner 
miserable being, half naked, and half placed in a state of comparative com- 
fed, deficient in strength* and ener- fort than b iving him a few acres 
gy; and, as it would appear, useful of land? Talk not of want of ca- 
only as forming a living contrast to pital; the necessary implements of 
the English peasant. But hear Mr. , 
ae on the subject; and it must spade and a shovel cannot cost 
be al owed he knew Ireland better much, and seed potatoes are cheap 
than English writers and Scotch re- enough in Ireland. At another time, 
viewers :—— If any one doubts the perhaps, we shall expose the fallacy 
comparative plenty which attends the of ‘ Scotch philosophers’ reasoning 


board of a poor native of England» against the use of potatoes as a prin- 


* * From its peculiar salubrity, the natives of this island (Ireland) are celebrated 
for just symmetry of portion and an athletic frame; betwase, from earliest infancy 
to manhood, a check is rarely given to the progressive increase of animal strength, 
or the approximate form of an undiseased body. the same source arise'those ardent 
passions, and that flow of animal spirits, which ren 


der the natives of Ireland always 
cheerful, often turbulent and boisterous—the natural consequence of anintertapted 
health and vigorous constitutions.’—Mr. WAKEFIELD. 


t Arthur Young's Tour in Ireland. ¢ Ibid. 
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attributes for which they edndemn 
them, are.:those;.that.should make 
ai ES a me » Fa ee 

»le of farms establishes three. 
important facts ali that, though 
cottiers are numerous, | farms are 
in abundance: secondly, that the 








pulation of Ireland ‘is far from being 


superabundant ;! and; lastly, that the 
people .cannot be! idle. | It .niust) be 
needless to offer any explanation, for 
it will be seen at once that, were every 
individual capable, of working out: of 
the five millions employed in agricul- 
ture alone, they’ would all have more 
than they could do. At particular sea- 
sons there may be partial idleness ; 
but, estimating things as they actually 
are, it is impossible that any one who 
chooses to work can be permanently 
unemployed. During the war it is well 
known that corn, in many places, 
perished for want of reapers: surely 
discharged soldiers have not increased 
the population to such an extent as 
to make that now difficult which in 
18}2 was superabundant. 

A numerous population is absolutely 
necessary to prosperity. When Sicily 
was the granary of Rome she had 
eight millions of inhabitants ; at pre- 
sent she has scarcely more than vo, 
and yet exports little or no grain. 
This is 'the history of Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece, and Asia Minor; and, when 
Spain was great and prosperous, she 
had twice her present. population.— 
But, without going out of Irelafd, we 
have a proof that small farms and 
dense population are not inconsistent 
with the highest state of cultivation and 

rosperity.. In the county of Wex- 
ord the two baronies of Forth and 
Bargie are casesin point. Allagree 
‘in ascribing to these the extreme of 
happiness and good order. Such they 
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is far from being the case. 

At present'we shall’ not énter into 
the question of ‘ barbarism’ and ed tica- 


tion ; but-merely say that a' population 
evidently. more. honest *» moral 
than countries which boast of perfect 
civilization, cannot, in our opinion, 
be called. barbarous, nor the people 
ignorant where education is univer- 
sal. een oe 
e have thus laboured to demon- 
strate that the evil which goads  Ire- 
land to madness is not foundedin her 
circumstances ; and that, though her 
local grievances may be numerous and 
irksome, the cause of uniyersal:discon- 
tent originates in political oS 
cation. We solicit attention to ithe 
facts we have stated; and, if Our in- 
ferences have been just,’ we' would 
implore the friends’ of Ireland-+of 
emancipation—of truth—-to | forego 
their . common. ‘topic—Zrish .. misery, 
and cease to supply. their opponents 
with arguments against their cause, 
and invectives. against their country. 
—Misrepresentation highly injurious 
to the character of Irelahd ‘has gone 
abroad, and none know ‘the extent of 
its evil influence but those who have 
mixed in English and Contibdental 
society; for, even in France,; Irish 
ignorance, superstition, and poverty, is 
a common subject of. conversation. 











.That Ireland is undeserving of these 


imputations we firmly believe; and, 
notwithstanding ail that ‘has’ been 
said on the sufferings of that kingdom, 
we are confident that emancipation is 
a panacea that would cure them all. 
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THE DUBLIN LIBRARY. 

Tut Dublin’ Library is a place 
where the stranger, without being at 
much trouble, may become acquaint- 
ed with nearly all that is remarkable 


in the politics or the literature of the 
Irish metropolis. He’ who would 
enjoy this intellectual treat, in per- 
fection must visit the aes upon the 
sabbath: then comes’ forth the sage 


* « We may look a while into the returns from an English agricultural county of the 
same population as Roscommon before we find for the convictions of all sorts of stealing 


only twenty-scven.’— Morning Chronicle, 


t+ Vide Mr. Wakefield, Mr. Ensor, Lord Selkirk, &c. &c, 
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Fellow, or the studious jib, from the 
gloomy recesses of his college ; then 
the overwrought lawyer stands dis- 
engaged; then starts out the drowsy 
journalist from his inky labour: 
the man of trade drops in, and ven- 
tures to talk about uncommercial 
matters, without the fearful appre- 
hension of being pointed at as an 
airy politician; even the mere idler 
feels something in the air of the 
place, or sees something in the fea- 
tures of those around him, which 
brings with it a gleam of encourage- 
ment, making him less ashamed of 
his lazy vocation. All seem willing 
to indulge for the time in the luxury 
of relaxation—all seem disposed to 
listen or to talk, without caring what 
may be the subject, or whither it may 
lead them. 

Shortly after my arrival in Dub- 
lin I accompanied a friend to this 
strange gathering-place. On _ en- 
tering we proceeded up siairs to 
what is termed the Reading Room. 
It is a fine apartment, filled almost to 
the top with a collection of very rare 
and very valuable works. Here the 
most profound silence prevailed : a few 
pale studious-looking young men 
were seated at the desks and in the 
gallery. A fine portrait of the cele- 
brated John Philpot Curran orna- 
ments the room. 1 looked around 
me.— ‘In this place,’ thought I, 
‘ there is nothing remarkable—let us 
see if any thing new will present 
itself below!’ We proceeded to 
the Conversation Room, and here 
at once I found myself encircled by 
some of the most remarkable cha- 
racters of the day. On the end ofa 
long table, with his dark frock and 
broad hat, sat O’Connell: he was 
surrounded by a knot of friends or 
of followers, all apparently anxious 
to catch his scattering remarks, 
or to urge, in a lowly and modest 
tone, some observation of their own. 
I gazed fora moment upon the great 
Jeader . I could not. avoid observing 
to my friend that Nature seemed to 
have formed this man for playing 
something more than an ordinary 
part. ye Y vinry of his intellectual 
powers (and these are of no common 
cast), his figure, voice, and manner, 
have something in them calculated 
at once to win and overawe the mul- 


titude. Sitting at some distance from 
the group that encircled O’Connell, 
with his chin resting on his hand, 
and his eyes ‘ upturned as one in- 
spired,’ I beheld his friend and fellow- 
labourer, Sheil. He was engaged in 
conversation with two persous imme- 
diately opposite: I was struck by 
the rapidity of his utterance, and the 
extreme sharpness of his tones. A 
stranger, at the first view, could 
hardly suppose that such a man 
would be likely to distinguish himself 
as an orator. He labours under many 
disadvantages ; but where is the dis- 
advantage that genius will not sur- 
mount? where is the difficulty that 
zeal and\perseverance will not ulti- 
mately remove? 

I 8 ara with my friend towards 
the centre of the room. We found, 
in the crowd about O’Connell, many 
of those whose names appear in the 
newspapers as speakers at the meet- 
ings of the Association. The subject 
which now engaged their attention 
was the old one: they were number- 
ing over their grievances, dwelling 
upon their wrongs, and giving free 
expression to their feelings of either 
hope or despondency as regarding 
the future: they were giving a hearty 
condemnation to the character and 
the principles. of their interested 
enemies, and paying the cordial tri- 
bute of honest gratitude to their well- 
meaning and enlightened friends. 
On this point, however, I perceived 
that some difference of opinion pre- 
vailed. Who were the friends, and 
who were the enemies, of the cause? 
This was not a matter that seemed 
likely to be easily arranged ; this was 
not a question that could be hastily 
answered. I listened attentively. 

—‘ The Dissenters of the North are 
enlightened and liberal,’ said John 
Lawless, of Belfast. 

‘ I deny it,’ replied O’Connell, 
‘ have they not degenerated into 
Orangeism ?’ 

‘ True!’ added O’Reilly of Cavan ; 
‘ they have not dealt fairly with their 
poor Catholic neighbours, and on the 
next day of meeting I shall move’ 





* Move out of my way,’ said the se- 
cretary, O’Gorman; ‘ I am_ sick of 
your motions, your bigotry, and your 
hair-splitting.’— 

‘I shall move,’ said O’Reilly—— 
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‘Peace! peace, my good friend!’ 
cried Sheil, advancing from his [table ; 
what have we to say to the Northerns? 
what have we to do with their liberality 
or illiberality? It cannot affect our 
question: it is better for us to pro- 
ceed temperately: if they are not very 
ardent friends, does it follow that we 
are to make decided enemies of 
them ?’ 

I attended to this brief dialogue 
with a good deal of interest: it 
appeared to me that Sheil was 
calmer than the rest of his friends, 
because he had about him less of 
what may be termed a sectarian feel- 
ing. ©O’Gorman was rude and care- 
less, because he disliked trouble. 
©’Connell condemned the Dissenters, 
because Lawless, as a journalist, is 
perpetually praising them: he acts 
upon the principle of the Athenian of 
old; it disturbs him to hear northern 
liberality constantly lauded. Such are 
the trifling causes that often produce 
serious effects. 

I found that the persons with whom 
Sheil had been engaged in conversa- 
tion were the editor of the ‘ Evening 
Post’ and Sir Charles Morgan: the 
latter left the- room while the ‘ asso- 
ciates’ were arguing. He meddles, | 
am told, but rarely with the politics of 
the day: asa lover of liberty, and 
as a friend to common justice, his 
feelings, go with the cause of the 
Catholics ; as an enemy to craft and 
hypocrisy, he strenuously resists the 
operations of the ‘ Saints ;’ and little 
more than this is known with regard 


ea 


to his’ religious or political principles : 
this little, however, speaks decidedly 
in his favour. A book lies in the Con- 
versation Room, in which every mem- 
ber is at liberty to write for the purpose 
of recommending improvements in the 
place, or the purchase of new publi- 
cations. It is sometimes scrawled over 
with squibs of a humorous or political 
tendency.—‘ Hand me the oo 
Book,’ said O’Connell.—The k 
came—the crowd around him grew 
deeper and thicker: he seized a pen— 
he scratched a few lines—he affixed 
his name.—‘ An_ excellent paper,’ 
cried one.—‘ What paper?’ inquired 
another—* The Connaught Journal,’ 
repeated twenty voices. —‘ Sign, 
sign,’ was the word—‘ the Counsellor 
has signed it’. This was enough; his 
sanction was all-sufficient ; —nearl 
forty signatures instantly followed. 
‘ Sign this,’ said my friend to a slim 
purple-nosed rsonage who stood 
near us. ‘ We have too many papers 
already,’ said the stranger. 

‘Well, but we want a few good 
ones.’ 

‘Qur funds won’t admit of getting 
them.’ 

‘ Even one?’ 

‘ No !—unless the “‘ Evening Mail.” 

‘Oh! probably you dislike the 
“« Connaught Journal ?”’ 

‘ | do—the editor is a papist.’?—— 

This personage who would not sign 
was the Rev. Tighe Gregory, a most 
unreverend-looking character. Such 
was the scene witnessed during my 
first visit to the Dublin Library. 
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THE IRISH HIGHLANDS.* 


TueEsE letters, if the preface is de- 
serving of credit, are the joint produc- 
tion of a family party of literary 
pretenders, who emigrated some two 
or three years ago to Dick Martin’s 
(the renowned M. P.) kingdom of 
Cunnemarra, where they have chiefly 
employed themselves in taking the 
‘conceit’ out of the peasantry by the 
application of medicine, (we wish 
they had administered a dose to them- 
selves,) in fruitless endeavours to pro- 
selyte the children of the Catholic 
poor, and in writing the flimsy trash 


now before us, made more unpardon- 
able by the affected patriotism and 


* Letters from the Irish Highlands. 


religious cant that pervade the whole 
volume. 

Of the country or gender of the 
writers we know nothing, though the 
total ignorance of English and Irish 
manners cvinced in every page would 
lead us toconclude that they are not na- 
tives of these kingdoms, unless we sup- 
pose that they vegetated east of Tem- 
ple Bar, or in some of the half-genteel 
streets near Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 
We incline to the latter opinion; for 
the perpetual reference to: English 
neatness, English comfort, and Welch 
cottages, proves that they knew these 
only through the medium of such no- 


Murray, London, 1825, 8vo. 
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vels as ‘Clarissa Harlowe’ and ‘ Ned 
Evans,’ the meagre sentimentality of 
which is borrowed to shed its ragged 
splendour on the ‘ Letters fromm the 
Irish Highlands.’ 

One or two allusions, indeed, in these 
‘Letters,’ are ofafeminine cast ; butas 
the style, ifstyle it may be called, is the 
same in all, we suppose this was only a 
ruse de guerre to veil at once the 
discrepancy in the sentiments and the 
insidiousness of the motives; =m 
in all probability, that criticism would 
be disarmed of its terrors when re- 
minded that the offenders were of that 
amiable sex who are privileged to talk 
and write more nonsense than critics 
can find leisure either to hear or read. 
Against gallantry, therefore, we do not 
consciously sin; and if, contrary to our 
serious opinion, there should be ladies 
concerned,let them not impute blame to 
us,but wring their pretty hands at being 
found in such disreputable company. 

These ‘ Letters’ were written from 
that fag-end of lreland known to out- 
laws by the name ofCunnemarra,where 
the authors have, if you believe them, 
an estate, (middlemen, we suppose, be- 
tween Dick Martin and his constitu- 
ents) acomfortable slate house, though 
the floor is rather damp,and*‘Rees’sCy- 
clopedia,’ by the help of which they 
could not teach ‘ Long Tom’ tocatcha 
whale with his little herring-boat (p. 
167). Ifever Messrs. Longman and Co. 
should be inclined to publish another 
edition of the Doctor’s useful work, 
we would recommend them to procure 
the authors before us to furnish a 
description of Cunnemarra, where the 
singular phenonemon occurs of the sun 
rising some tine after morning, and 
where—But hear the letter-wri- 
ters :—*‘ Conceive us, then,with a party 
of wild mountaineers, embarked upon 
waters of which we know nothing ; 
(they didn’t want to taste them, we 
pet pd the neght so dark that we 
could scarcely see the bow of the boat, 
and yet so beautifully clear, that the 
inountaims on each side were distinct- 
ly visible when contrasted with the 
star-dotied (quite poetical) firmament 
above. 2uere: Was this confusion of 
light and darkness atributable to the 
waters, of whieh they knew nothing, or 
to the renial influence of the “moun- 
tain dew’ upon their optics? 

Let it not, however, be supposed 


that our letter-writers, with the help of 
‘Rees’s Cyclopedia,’ have been three 
vears in Cunnemarra without mak- 
ing-some notable discoveries in those 
hitherto unexplored regions. They 
have found that ‘A person unused to 
live entirely upon potatoes finds them 
unpalatable in the morning; but, when 
custom has once overcome this disgust, 
] really believe there is no food more 
wholesome and nutritious ;’ that shoes 
and stockings would be very incon- 
venient to women crossing bogs, and 
that men who labour in the fields 
are never without them; that some cot- 
tages, evenin Cunnemarra, are neat, 
and others dirty; that some are very 
poor, and others not very rich; that 
boys and girls love dancing ; and that 
the most miserable (according to 
their ideas of misery) are contented 
and cheerful. 

If the reader finds nothing novel 
in this we can’t possibly help it:— 
we have carefully read over the forty- 
nine ‘ Letters’; and, if there is nothing 
new in the foregoing, we are ready to 
confess that there is nothing newin the 
volume. ‘The object has been,’ says 
the preface, ‘to present to view the 
details of domestic life, to open the 
door of the lowly cabin, to portray 
the habits and manners of its neglect- 
ed inmates, and preserve the memory 
of facts, which, although not worthy 
to become matters of history, are yet 
of intrinsic value in the delineation of 
national character.’ 

Not being in the secret, we can’t pre- 
tend to say how many lowly doors 
they have opened, or how many 
sketches of character repose in their 
port-folio; but’ we can safely aver 
that their volume contains nothing 
new—nothing which has not been al- 
ready known—falsehoods and facts— 
hoth to the people of England and 
[reland, through the medium of books 
much cheaper, and quite as respecta- 
ble, as the work before us, though 
this bears the impress of ‘ Albemarle 
Street? Indeed, so meagre is its in- 
formation, and uninteresting its de- 
tails, that we are quite sure the 
dullest bookmaker in London would, 
with the help of Arthur Young, 
Wakefield, Edgworth, and a few 
others, compile a volume on Ireland 
every whit as accurate, and much 
more readable ; for three-fourths of 
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these ‘ Letters’ are mere hear-says, and 
anecdotes which, long since, have 
found their way into the ‘Spirit of 
Irish Wit.’ 

We know Dick Martin’s kingdom, 
for we too have been in Cunnemarra, 
and have spent some days in admirin 
the splendid scenery of that nesinated 
wilderness, where Nature has been im- 
passioned in her creations, where ex- 
panded lakes seem but to serve as 
mirrors to reflect the face of moun- 
tains, and where all is irregular,grand, 
and sublime. We should suppose it 
impossible for the merest blockhead 
to dwell for any length of time amid 
such a scenery without growing fan- 
ciful—without blending some of that 
wild imagery which every where met 
his eye into his language—and giving 
his readers, if he could write, some 
faint idea of the works of Nature where 
she has been more than ordinarily 
reer of her wonders. But we 

ave sought in vain, in these ‘ Letters,’ 
for descriptions of local scenery ; and 
though a great portion of the book 
is taken up with travels, journeys, and 
voyages, and though the names of 
mountains, rivers, and lakes, crowd in 
every page, yet we have no descrip- 
tions—at least no deseription that con- 
veys tous any notion of the object de- 
scribed. The task was evidently one 
beyond the ability of the writers. 

Deficient, however, as the work ia, 
both in accuracy and talent, it is cal- 
culated to do much mischief. An 
appetite, a longing, for accounts of 
[reland and Irishmen, has lately been 
generated in England. John Bull, at 
length, will placidly listen to a de- 
scription of that country—peruse a 
pamphlet, without yawning, written 
on Catholic affairs—and allow the 
equanimity of his temper to be ruffled 
at hearing of local oppressions, 
Orange outrages, and judicial delin- 
quency. He hates pope and popery, 
to be sure; but his justice predomi- 
nates over his prejudice ; he pities the 
poor papists, admires their patience, 
and has almost learned to advocate 
their cause. This temper is to be 
encouraged; but, as he is yet only im- 
perfectly informed respecting the ob- 
ject of his recent attachment, all sur- 
reptitious aliment is to be carefully 
withheld, lest he imbibes notions at 
variance with truth, dangerous to him- 
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self, and injurious to others. The 
present work is one of those which 
should not be allowed to pass the 
cordon sanitaire, and for this reason 
we have laid our injunction upon. it. 
The writers affect peculiar conse- 
quence in their own mown! pretend 
to great candour,assume a philosophic 
tone when they are uttering strange 
nonsense, and have come before the 
British public, in a genteel garb, from 
the shop of Mr. Murray. All these 
are certain passports to favour; the 
superficial reader will swallow their 
hear-say stories for facts ; and thus 
old and long-since refuted calumnies 
will be renewed, while the moral 
jaundice will, in some eyes, tinge 
every thing Irish with a forbidden 
hue. The public are not to blame, 
for even the critics have fallen into 
the snare; and this volume has 
been, as yet, lauded by all who have 
noticed it. And for what? for state- 
ments which we shall presently show 
to be a little worse than nonsense— 
to be invidious falsehoods,—false- 
hoods gravely sent forth to the world 
on the word of some garrulous gossip, 
whose habitual Ena | to vilify 
and misrepresent his country and 
countrymen has made them both 
abroad what they ought not to be— 
things of contempt and scorn. The 
ignorance evinced on this occasion 
by the London critics is really in- 
excusable; for the statements they 
extracted have long since been fully 
and ably refuted by English writers, 
with whose works they ought to 
have been acquainted if they had 
read the books they have criticised. 
The evil we complain of will hence- 
forth cease; Ireland shall be no 
longer misrepresented with impunity, 
nor England duped without detection. 
Works of ‘ dark shadowing,’ like the 
volume before us, we shalltouch with 
our Ithuriel spear, and reveal their 
hidden deformities; expose the quack- 
ery of those who write on Irish affairs 
without ever having crossed the Chan- 
nel; and show up the learned critics 
who comment on bogs without having 
ever sat at a turf fire, and condemn 
illicit distillation without having ever 
tasted potheen. 

Throughout the volume there is a 
restless anxiety to find fault with the 
Catholic clergy; and for this purpose 
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we are told several anecdotes of their 
opposing proselyting schools—ot 
their refusing the rites of the church 
te those who were too poor to pay 
them, which if true, subjected them 
to ecclesiastical censure—and of one 
of them who, very naturally, quar- 
relled with an intolerable buckeen 
for locking him out of his chapel. 
Passing over all these as scattered 
stars that light the path of bigotry, 
we come, at length (p. 114), to the 
following :-— 


‘The priest is often called in to perform 
a sort of exorcism on those whose disor- 
ders are supposed to arise from spiritual 
agency ; and, with respect to such posses- 
sion, our people entertain very wild and 
wonderful notions.—They have an idea of 
secing what they call their “ fetch;’’ some 
aerial being or other, who appears to give 
them warning of their approaching death. 
Such an apparition, you may readily con- 
ceive, often precedes an attack of illness, 
of which, however, it may happily prove to 
have been the worst symptom, I remem- 
ber hearing a story of the kind from a poor 
man, whose son, while working in the 
field, ‘‘ conceited’’ that he beheld some in- 
describable being, who called to him, and, 
taking up a little stone, threw it at his 
head. The boy set off instantly, ran 
home without stopping, and ‘took sick 
from that hour.”” Whatever was the cause 
of the boy's complaint, I had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that a simple dose of me- 
dicine had effected his cure. 

‘One of the most deplorable of these su- 
perstitions fancies is their credulity with 
respect to the ‘‘ Gospels,’’as they are call- 
ed, which they wear suspended round the 
neck as a charm against danger and dis- 
ease. These are prepared by the priest, 
and sold by him atthe price of two or 
three tenpennies. Itis considered sacri- 
lege in the purchaser to part with them at 
any time; and it is moreover believed that 
the charm proves of no efficacy to any but 
the individual for whose particular be- 
nefit the priest has blessed it. One of them 
| have been shown as a rarity,which seldom 
indeed finds its way into heretical hands. 
L will describe, as minutely as possible, 
both its form and contents: it was a small 
cloth bag, marked on one side with the 
letters 1. H. S. enclosing a written scrap 
of dirty paper, of which the following is 
an exact copy, orthographical errors not 
excepted 

‘ — Inthe nameof God Amen. When 
“eviour saw the cross whereon he wrhs 
bo Re ( ruched his body trembiled ana 
shook the Jews asked If he had the fave r 
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or the ague he said that he had neither the 
faver or the ague. Whosoever shall keep 
these words in mind or in righting skall ne- 
ver have the faver or ague. Be the hear- 
ers Blessed. Be the Believers Blessed. 
Be the name of our Lord god Amen. 
Cy. Toor. 

‘On the other side of the paper 1s written 
the Lord’s Prayer in as curious a style of 
spelling ; and after ita great number of 
initial Jetters, apparently all by the same 
hand, and probably essential to the charm. 
Instead of being edified, you are, I doubt 
not, as much grieved and disgusted with 
the description as I was with the 
actual appearance of this pious cheat. 
Yet, may we not hope that, by exposing 
such in the broad day-light of reason, we 
lend a helping hand towards their gradual 
extirpation? Ifthe dread of ridicule has 
already driven them into the remotest cor- 
ners of the land, is it not to be hoped that 
better motives may, ere long, still more 
effectually destroy the influence of all such 
false and dangerous deceit ?’ 


Pshaw!, there’s insidious non- 
sense for you! A priest called in to 
perform exorcisms! mad priests, 
we suppose, like the unfortunate 
M‘Carroll; for no one in his senses 
would. Werea parish priest to attend 
upon every booby who ‘conceits’ he 
sees his ‘ fetch,’ he would be able to 

ay but little attention to his parish. 
rhe truth is, (and the writer of this 
letter should have ascertained it be- 
fore he gravely sat down to asperse 
a body of men, who have lately ovina 
their Protestant adversaries to ac- 
knowledge their learning, their piety, 
and their talents,) that the priests are 
never called in on such occasions— 
that they have opposed, by all means 
in their power, this and other harm- 
less superstitions—and that the pea- 
sant, knowing their sentiments, never 
has recourse to them when any such 
‘conceit’ fastens on him, but flies 
immediately to the nearest /airyman 
for a remedy. Paddy, however, is 
seldom troubled with any such silly 
conceits ; a glass of potheen is gene- 
rally sufficient to dispel such ‘airy 
nothings ;’ and few, in Ireland, now 
‘conceit’ they are ill, but those who 
can afford to pay a doctor. 

The statement respecting the ‘ Gos- 
pels’ very satisfactorily proves that 
these writers have never read any book 
but ‘Rees’s Cyclopedia,’ otherwise 
how could they be ignorant of the 
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ridicule heaped upon Sir Richard 
Musgrave for a similar, and scarcely 
more mischievous, attack upon these 
‘Gospels ?? Why, the ignorant fel- 
lows, if they had stopped, on the 
high road, any barefooted brat, he 
could have told them that these 
‘Gospels’ are hung round the necks 
of infants by pious parents after bap- 
tism, as memorials of their faith; and 
that they consist of the first part of 
the Gospel, according to Saint John, 
printed, not written, in the Latin lan- 
guage ; that they are blessed by the 
priest; and that, instead of costing 
three tenpennies, eighteen of them 
are to be bought for two pence. 
They, are however, generally given 
away by the clerks of chapels, the 
priest having nothing to do with 
them after they are blessed. 

The edifying fac-simile above 1s 
nothing more or less than a charm 
against the ague, or, as the peasantry 
significantly call it, the shake. This 
is evident from the very tenor of the 
charm, and we have uniformly seen, 
in Ireland, the word shake substituted 
for that of trembling. 

One of these precious charms, so 
often condemned by the Catholic cler- 
gy, and the possession of which is al- 
ways kept a secret, found its way, it 
seems, into the hands of the letter wri- 
ters, which they very carefully dissect- 
ed, and, without further inquiry, set it 
down as a pious cheat to the account 
of the priest. ‘These writers are cer- 
tainly qualified to enlighten the dark- 
ness of the English mind on the af- 
fairs of Ireland; and the critics who 
extracted this elegant morceau at- 
tributed all our misery to the igno- 
rance of the priests, who could cheat 
without knowing how to spell. We 
do not pretend to be advocates for the 
Catholic clergy, but we very much 
question the morality or wisdom of 
those who needlessly attack the teach- 
ers of any religious creed ; for, when 
their followers are poor, the lives 
of their clergy must be moral; but, 
when misrepresentation is used, 
Christianity is injured, and not the 
individuals aimed at. 

Now for another extract ; and we 
give it the more willingly, as we hope 
it may reach Mr. Peake, who, we 
have no doubt, will dramatize the 
story agaist next season for the Ly- 
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ceum, and favour the town with a 
real © devil’ instead of Frankin- 
stein: — 


‘Tom Rowland was returning with his 
cattle from market, disconsolate, as many 
an honester man has been, that he could 
find no purchaser. ‘“ IT wish the devil 
would give me money, for there’s nobody 
else that will.” Parlez du diable, et voila 
sa queu¢, is an old proverb; but his high- 
ness has better manners in these days, and 
appears like a jantleman, handsome, and 
well dressed. To his question, ‘‘ Do you 
want money?’ Tom Rowland was not 
afraid to answer ‘* Yes,”’"—“‘ If you'll sell 
yourself to me, you shall have plenty.”” He 
again assented. The devil gave 2001. and 
asked ‘om for a receipt, which must be 
signed with his own heart’s blood. Tom 
stepped into acabin; but, deeming a red 
lead pencil equally satisfactory, and not 
quite so dangerous as the signature re- 
quired, he made use of one which ehanced 
to be in bis pocket. An Irish devil has, it 
seems, no share in the national acuteness, 
or he would not have been so easily duped, 
Tom Rowland went on his way, and, se- 
cure in his red lead pencil, ventured to 
join in the celebration of mass, to which 
he was invited some days afterwards in a 
neighbour’s house. ‘The devil, however, re- 
garding this as an infringement of the 
bond, tapped at the cabin door, and in- 
quired for ‘Tom Rowland, Tom, sus- 
pecting his ‘ genteel’ friend, refused to 
obey the summons; but the devil, eager 
to secure what he deemed a lawful prize, 
sprang in among them, and knocked him 
down. The priest, who came to the reg- 
cue, was not a match for his highness: 
other priests were sent for, but they could 
only drive the enemy to change his quar- 
ters, without being able to force him to 
dislodge. From Tom Rowland he es- 
caped into a large kettle; and thence 
again up the chimney. The power of the 
priests was here baffled: they sent for 
one of their brethren from Westport; and 
a sacred wand, of which he was happily 
possessed, compelled the obedience of the 
evil spirit. Hewas driven from the house; 
and Tom remains free, with the honour of 
having outwitted the devil. 

‘You will exclaim ‘‘ Can these things be? 
Are such tales believed in the nineteenth 
century?’ I only answer by assuring you 
that I give the atory exactly as | wnt it 
from a gentleman residing near Westport, 
who added the name of the victorious 
priest, which I have suppressed,’ 


Then you were a great knave for 
doing so; for by giving the name you 
would have enabled the Catholics 
of Ireland to hold you and your 
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informant up to public scorn: but, as 
it is, we shall do that for you; for 
this same story of ‘Tom Rowland,’ 
under different modifications, belongs 
neither to Ireland nor England, but 1s 
adenizen of the world, being fami- 
liar in every country on the globe. 
The cause, however, ofall this an- 
tipathy to the priests, is very obvious, 
though we could not discover it un- 
til we came to page 313, where we are 
indirectly given to understand that 
the Catholic clergyman in the neigh- 
bourhood arrested the proselyting 
career of these religious quacks by 
rohibiting the poor children of his 
flock from frequenting their school: 
and that he had very good reasons 
fur doing so must be pretty obvious 
to the readers of this volume; for at 


pages 112, 113, says one of these sa- 

ient letter-writers, ‘1 cannot go so 
ar as the late Bishop of Elphin is 
said to have gone; and, if 1 cannot 
make them good Protestants, content 
myself with endeavouring to make 
them good Catholics: at least_I can- 
not, with a safe conscience, (scrupu- 
lous soul!) putinto their hands books 
of Catholic instrnction’—though you 
was as ignorant of books of Cathelic 
instruction as you was of the Christian 
wisdom and liberality of the Bishop 
of Elphin; for we are previousl 
told that there was ‘ neither a church 
nora clergyman withia a distance of 
twelve miles’—that is, fifteen miles 
English!—But the reader is disgusted; 
sO are We. 





OUGHT ENGLAND TO EMANCIPATE THE IRISH CATHOLICS? 


Tue question of Catholic emanci- 
pation has been debated, in and out 
of Parliament, during the last forty 
years; and, on a rough calculation, 
fifty thousand books and pamphlets 
have been written on the subject.— 
Don’t be alarmed, John Bull—for ’tis 
to you I address myself—I am not 
going to examine this formidable 
mass of conflicting evidence, or give 
you my opinion on the respective 
merits of all the writers and speakers 
who have contributed to the agitation 
of this momentous question. I have 

our interest at heart; and, knowing 

ow valuable time must be to an in- 
dustrious man like you, I am about 
to save you much Waste of that ‘ stuff 
of which life is made,’ and therefore 
request your serious hearing for a 
‘ brief space,’ and I promise to say, 
in ten minutes, all that has been or 
ever can be said on Catholic eman- 
cipation. You are a calculating man, 
John, and can readily estimate the 
value of my communication, for it 
will absolutely save you the three 
hours every morning you would 
otherwise spend during the present 
session—for emancipation is to be a 
nightly topic—in perusing the lengthy 
debates on this national question, 
which, like a labyrinth, appears to 
have no termination. 

I look upon myself, therefore, in 
some measure, as your benefactor— 
as one eminently entitled to your 


ratitude; and, assured of your un- 
fivided attention, I proceed, sans ce- 
remonie, to unravel this Gordian knot 
of politics, and do what has never yet 
been done—bring the subject to a 
conclusion. 

No impatience, no incredulity, 
John! The world looks upon you as 
a thinking man—as one very phieg- 
matic and blustering, and egotis- 
tical, but still so much alive to your 
own interest, that self is the A/pha 
and Omega of your every word and 
action. Considering the world as 
always in the right, I have long since 
fallen into this same opinion, and 
therefore would not now ‘ take hold 
of your button,’ only that I know 
your welfare, both as an individual 
and a British subject, is intimately 
connected with the question under 
consideration. But your pride, your 
consistency, your honour, is also con- 
cerned; for, shall it be said that 
John Bull is actively alive to the 
wrongs of mankind in every country 
but his own? that his hand, ‘ open 
as day to melting charity,’ is stretched 
out between the oppressor and the 
— every where but at home? 
Shall the heathen blacks of Africa 
have your sympathy, while you ne- 
glect the Christian whites of Treland ? 
and will you brave the dangers of 
every sea and every climate in the 
laudable work of diminishing human 
misery, and refuse to cross the Chan- 
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nel, even in a steam-packet, to in- 
quire into the case of one-third of 
our fellow-subjects ? ‘ O speak it not 
in Gath!’ The faultis in thy optics, 
which discern things best at a dis- 
tance; and not in thy heart, which 
knows no distinction when the victim 
of misfortune or tyranny solicits th 
aid and thy a John, ‘ wit 
all thy faults, I love thee still;’ and 
I have mistaken your character if 
Ireland will not soon have cause to 
love thee too. 

The question of religious griev- 
ances, considered in a political point 
of view, is entirely one of expedi, 
ency; and a correct answer to the 
inquiry, ‘ Ought England to eman- 
cipate the Catholics of Ireland?’ de- 
cides the case of that country. All 
arguments, ‘therefore, are to be dis- 
earded, but those which go to affect 
the immediate or remote interest of 
the British empire. The question is 
thus narrowed into a reasonable com- 
pass, and is one on which very ordi- 
nary minds are capable of deciding. 

I suppose, from your hereditary 
ae esse Mr. Bull, that it is abso- 
utely necessary to tell you that Ca- 
tholics reply in the aflirmative to 
every one of Shylock’s interroga- 
tories, having generally the five na- 
tural senses in perfection, and act 
and talk very much like—other men ; 
nay, contrary to the assumption of 
the law, they absolutely exist in 
these kingdoms to the number of 
seven millions! If you have never 
seen one of them, I must tell you, to 
be sure, that in person they very 
much resemble WF, ~earenerthawe and 
that, like Protestants, they would be 
eligible to all the rights of British 
subjects, only they eee an unac- 
countable predilection for popery, 
which, to be sure, is a great folly in 
them ; for, if they were of any other 
religion or sect, they might mount 
the woolsack, enjoy places and pen- 
sions, command our armies and na- 
vies, and, in short, have nothing to 

etition for, unless—a reform in 

arliament. Let us then see ‘ what 
is there in a name,’ which renders it 
necessary for the ‘ collective wisdom’ 
to keep one-third of the people, from 
year to year, on their knees—a po- 
sition very humble, indeed, but very 
useless; for it must be confessed 

Vou. I.—No. I. 


that an erect posture would be more 
conducive to health, strength, and 
utility. ) 

To the right understanding of Ca- 
tholic principles it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that you should, as far as 
possible, dismiss from your mind the 
current lies which bear the historic 
counterfeit of truth, and which you 
have heard so often repeated from 
childhood to the present time. Like 
the first reformers, perhaps, it would 
be better to make out a negative 


creed for the papists, and show what 


they do not, rather than what they 
do, believe. 

In the first place, I must tell you, 
Mr. Bull, for your personal comfort, 
that papists do not consign men by 
wholesale to perdition, merely be- 
cause they are not Catholics; and, 
though they have provided a half- 
way house for middling men to sto 
at, [ hope you will be so well cnserted 
as to pass on without inconvenience, 
and not fare worse for going far- 
ther. I see you are incredulous 
but the Catholic church never di 
teach that conscientious adherents of 
a different doctrine were necessarily 
damned. If you doubt the truth of 
this assertion I can produce a host 
of authorities, both Catholic and 
Protestant. 

In the next place papists, as you 
call them, disclaim any authority in 
the pope, or any foreign potentate, 
to interfere directly or indirectly with 
their civil duty. They regard the 
Bishop of Rome only as the visible 
head of their church, whose power is 
limited to spiritualities ; and they are 
religiously bound not to recognise 
him in any other character; so much 
so, that if he had the temerity—of 
which there is no fear—to invade 
these realms, British and Irish Ca- 
tholics, by the doctrine of their 
church, would be bound to meet him 
in urms, and extirpate him and his 
followers, ere they polluted our soil 
with their footsteps, even though he 
fulminated bulls as well as grape- 
shot. No matter what has been; this 
is now the doctrine known and acted 
upon by all Europe : yet nine-tenths 
of the English people actually helieve 
that Catholics promise civil alle- 
giance to the pores and think they 
are excluded from power and autho- 
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ritv because, forsooth, they will not 
swear unconditional allegiance to 
King George. More than five-and- 
twenty years ago Mr. Pitt, with the 
laudable motive of removing this er- 
roneous impression, procured the 
opinions of several Continental col- 
leges; but still the belief prevails, 
and even Irish Protestants (proh 
udor ') have not blushed to publish 
in 1825 the * lie so oft o’erthrown.’ 

In all ages Catholics have fought, 
when called upon by their lawful so- 
vereigns, against the pope; and even 
the Laureate admits that the Catholic 
clergy of England, as a body, were 
never disloval but once.* When Mr. 
Southey acknowledges what it would 
be his inclination to deny, surely his 
authority is entitled to credit. 

‘No faith with heretics’ is another 
stumbling block thrown in the way 
of emancipation; and, scarcely a 
month since, the Rev. Editor of a 
London magazine gravely placed it 
in the list of the damnable errors of 
vopery: yet that nothing can be more 
Fale isevident from the fact, that, if 
the charge were true, there would be 
no need of emancipation ; for nothing 
keeps the Catholics out of Parlia- 
ment, and other places of trust and 
profit, but their refusal to take an 
oath, propounded by Protestants, 
at variance with their conscience. 
Surely such men ought to be believed 
when they do swear. You see, John, 
how necessary it is for you to be on 
your guard against those who-live by 
catering for your prejudices, and who 
would make you a dupe for their in- 
dividual profit. 

I have thus established, I hope 
to your satisfaction, two important 
facts; namely, that Catholicism in- 
culcates loyalty, and teaches a proper 
regard for an oath legally adminis- 
tered. Consequently Catholics, like 
other men, can be obedient to the 
laws, as well as keep faith with their 
rulers. It is perfect nonsense, there- 
fore, to talk about papists having it 
in their power to procure dispensa- 
tions from the pope when it suits 
their convenience to break through 
their oath of allegiance—an oath 
which, in its strict and proper sense, 
is merely conditional, and superadds 
nothing to the obligations of a sub- 
ject, whose duty is precisely the 


same whether he takes it or not. 
The history of Europe bears ample 
testimony of the good behaviour and 
lovaltv of Catholics; and even Great 
Britain records many singular proofs 
of their attachment to a Protestant 
monarch. 

Why, then, are Catholics in these 
kingdoms, contrary to the policy of 
all other states, excluded from the 
rights of subjects? Because, say 
their opponents, it is necessary for 
the security of our admirable consti- 
tution, and the safety of our church 
establishment. This is the sum-total 
of their objections ; and all that has 
ever been urged against the Catholic 
claims amounts only to this. 

Now, John, the British constitu- 
tion is called admirable from the se- 
curity it affords the inhabitants of 
these realms, and is universally ac- 
knowledged to be the most eligible 
in Europe for men to live under. 
The Catholics themselves seem to 
admit this when they solicit admis- 
sion within its pale; and I never 
heard that their religion made them 
such slave-enamoured wretches as 
to prefer despotism to liberty, or 
such fools as not to desire the pre- 
servation of those forms under which 
they could acquire wealth, honours, 
glory, and independence. Whatever 
benefit they might now expect from 
the destruction of the state, nothing 
of the sort could enter their heads 
when once they formed a part of it. 
But the Catholics, if emancipated, 
could not possibly injure the consti- 
tution, because it would neither be 
their interest nor their inclination to 
do so. 

In the event of the Catholic claims 
being acknowledged, the Duke of 
Nortolk and one or two other noble- 
men might return two or three Ca- 
tholic representatives to serve in Par- 
liament ; while Ireland, in all pro- 
bability, would send over Daniel 
O’Connell— though I confess that I 
do not know for what county even 
the promoter of the Catholic rent 
would be returned. At all events, I 
do not think that Ireland would send 
Six Catholic members at once dur- 
ing the next twenty years ; for, though 
Catholics have all the personal pro- 
poe in the country, Protestants 
iave all the patronage. To avoid all 


* Book of the Church. 
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controversy on this subject, let us 
suppose that half the Irish members 
would in future be Catholics. What 
then? Why, that one-third of the 
people would, in a religious point .of 
view, have fifty or sixty advocates, 


‘ while the remaining two-thirds would 


have about six hundred! Is not that a 
pretty good security for the inviola- 
bility of our Protestant constitution, 
when protected by a Protestant king, 
Protestant ministers, Protestant chan- 
cellors, and as many other Protestant 
places as you can reasonably desire? 
for of these Catholics do not expect to 
deprive you. Our fears of the papists 
possessing themselves of every avenue 
to Court favour, and shoving the poor 
Protestants out of office, reminds one 
of George Cruikshank’s ‘ Points of 
Humour,’ where a general, who had 
‘sought the bubble reputation even 
in the cannon’s mouth,’ is seen run- 
ning away lest a boor might eat him, 
boots, spurs, and all. The truth is, 
John, the papists would come in for 
fewer places than they imagine ; and, 
as one fact is worth a hundred ar- 
guments, Il refer you to the case of 
the Whigs. There you see a for- 
midable and eligible body inthe state 
battling these fifty years for power 
without obtaining it; and I dare say 
it would be as difficult to finda Whig 
as a Catholic in any office under the 
direction or influence of government. 
No, no, Catholics would not crowd 
the levees at St. James’s; and such 
as might gain admission there would 
be as suppliant as any knave that 
ever bent the knee to majesty. 

Our apprehensions for the church 
are as uncalled for as those for the 
stute ; for,,as they are with us consi- 
dered inseparable, the security of 
the one naturally implies the safety 
of both. There is no danger to 
which the Church would be subject, 
in the event of emancipation, to 
which she is not already exposed ; for 
the Catholics are doing now with 
effect what they would do then under 
every disadvantage. Nothing more 


true than that they are ambitious of 
making preselytes by every means in 
their power; and, if they were not, 
they would differ from all other reli- 
gious communities ; for every creed— 
even your own, John—is gratified by 
the acquisition 


of converts; and, 


while you hold out every inducement 
to papists to apostatize, they would 
wish to persuade every Protestant in 
Britain to embrace their peculiar 
faith. So far the contest is pretty 
equal; but, to gain a complete vic- 
tory, you have only to deprive them 
of the attractions of a persecuted 
creed, which, on experience, has 
been found to possess an almost su- 
pernatural property in acquiring and 
retaining converts. Really the cla- 
mour raised about proselytism is ri- 
diculous, if not a little hypocritical ; 
for the Church of England, in a 
temporal point of view at least, must 
always, from the liberal nature of its 
principles, possess peculiar advan- 
tages over Catholicism ; and, if it 
makes no converts, it certainly seems 
in no danger of losing any adherents. 
‘ In religion,’ says Paley, ‘ as in 
other subjects, truth, if left to itself, 
will almost always obtain the ascend- 
ency. If different religions be pro- 
fessed in the same country, and the 
minds of men remain unfettered, and 
unawed by intimidations of law, that 
religion which is founded in maxims 
of reason and credibility will gradu- 
ally gain over the other to it. If we 
refuse to meet the Catholics on equal 
grounds, we must either refute this 
reasoning, or admit that our religion 
is not ‘ founded in maxims of reason 
and credibility.’ 

Thus it appears that neither church 
nor state are in any danger, though 
Catholics should be admitted to par- 
ticipate in the constitution; and that 
their principles are not inimical to 
national liberty is proved by their 
being, as they always have been, 
meritorious members of the freest 
states in the world; for in Great 
Britain only are they dishonoured by 
national suspicion. The effect of 
exclusion is apparent in discontent 
on one hand, and insult and oppres- 
sion on the other—a state of things 
productive of a long train of evils 
now visible in Lreland, as injurious 
to this country as to the sister king- 
dom. At all events, I know not one 
benefit arising from Catholic exclu- 
sion, unless that may be called such 
which tends to thin the population 
by nightly murders, and enables the 
Irish peasantry to practise the art of 
war in time of peace. 
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While it is, therefore, demon- 
strable that much mischief and no 
earthly good arises from the exclu- 
sive system, let us see if any benefits 
would accrue-from concession. The 
Catholics must certainly look upon 
emancipation as of some value; for 
men seldom pursue any thing very 
eagerly, from which they do not an- 
ticipate some advantage. They tell 
us it would completely establish 
tranquillity in Ireland, the first thing 
of which that country stands in need ; 
and that their peasantry, instead of 
being rebels at a beck, would be- 
come dutiful subjects, obedient to 
the laws, moral in their conduct, 
and industrious in their habits. All 
we can do is to believe or disbelieve 
them: ifthe former, emancipate them 
speedily; and if the latter, eman- 
cipate them even more speedily. 
There is no alternative; we have 
tried coaxing and coercion long 
enough without any profit, and have 
now only to reverse our policy, and 
see what justice and reason will do. 
There is one presumption in its fa- 
vour—it cannot prove more mis- 
chievous than the former; and, if it 
likewise fail to be beneficial, we can 
re-enact the penal laws, and resort 
to the old experiment of * braying in 
a mortar.’ The power that can re- 
peal a law may renew it at a future 
day; and thus, by keeping the rod 
in pickle, you can scourge the Ca- 
thalies into obedience if ever they 
should prove refracto -y. 

Perhaps, after all, John, your con- 
tempt for the papists will not let you 
regard them as either deserving or 
formidable—as either worthy of con- 
cession or entitled to consideration ; 
and that emancipation, notwithstand- 
ing its moral justice, will be time 
enough any day within these hundred 
years. For God’s sake, as a pioue 
man, beware of the sin of presump- 
tion! You lost America through your 
arrogance ; I pray Heaven you may 
not lose Ireland through obstinacy 
and indifference! | 

Do not look so gruff, man: I am 
your friend; and, unless you submit 
to the guidance of your real friends, 
vou will plunge down the precipice, 
upon the verge of which you are un- 
consciously standing. Like Ceesar, 
you can afford to acknowledge a 


fault, because you have virtue enough 
remaining to atone for past miscon- 
duct. Be therefore wise in time ; 
apply ‘ soft lenitives’ to the wounds 
you have inflicted ; conciliate those 
who have become, in a physical point 
of view, your superiors ; and augment 
the national strength by the acqui- 
sition of seven million subjects, who 
otherwise will assuredly become your 
enemies. 

Sycophants and hypocrites may 
tell you otherwise; but listen to the 
voice of Nature, for she speaks au- 
dibly here. Towards Ireland you 
have been cruel, vindictive, and un- 
just; you have heaped wrongs upon 
wrongs ; and, like the ruffian Israel- 
ites, you have insulted the weakness 
of your victim when incapable of 
resisting your brutal ferocity. But, 
like Samson, the growth of what 
may be called her excrescence has 
renewed her strength ; and, if you 
now revile and despise those you 
have degraded, depend upon it the 
Corinthian pillars of the British con- 
stitution will tremble about your 
ears. Don’t imagine your former 
brutifying conduct is forgotten: the 
Irish may forgive, but can never 
forget. The tales of English cruelty 
and injustice are yet tresh in Ire- 
land; and the natural warmth of the 
peasant’s heart is fomented into a 
spirit of revenge while he listens to 
the vulgar, but faithful, narratives of 
his country’s wrongs. The prevalent 


_and hereditary opinion is unfavour- 


able to the present connexion, and 
can only be changed by changing the 
habits of the people- What so likely 
to do this as the granting a boon— 
worth much or litthe—upon which 
they have long fixed their hearts? 
Still incredulous! Well then, John, 
look upon this map of Ireland. You 
sec it is composed of hills and val- 
leys, lakes and bogs; but, what is 
most remarkable, it contains seven 
millions of inhabitants, the nineteen- 
twentieths of whom are rank papists ! 
aye, John, papists in spite of law and 
schools ; for, though hunted, like 
wolves, for a premium, they have 
not only maintained their ground, 
but have nearly pushed the Pro- 
testants out of the kingdom. This, 
to be sure, places Ireland in an awk- 
ward situations; and you may abuse 
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the Catholics as long as you wish, 
but still they are so obstinate, they 
will neither go to church, nor cease 
to demand as many privileges as Pro- 
testants ; and, if you refuse to comply 
with their just demands, they will at 
least get very angry. 

But you rely on the Irish Pro- 
testants, do you? I see, Mr. Bull, 
you know nothing about the matter. 
if all the members of the Established 
Church in Ireland were placed at 
equal distance from each other along 
the island, they might, perhaps, if 
every man were provided with a 
speaking-trumpet, convey a_ tele- 
graphic dispatch from the Giant's 
Causeway to Cape Clear, and no- 
thing more. But Protestants out of 
office are as little to be relied on as 
Catholics ; for they have uniformly 
been found at the head of every 
Irish rebellion. There can now be 
no use in concealing the truth ; you 
have been too long in the dark, and 
the real friends of the empire will 
speak out. The Catholics, looking 
upon England as invincibly unjust, 
are far, very far, from being warmly 
attached to you; while the Presby- 
terians, almost to a man, are discon- 
tented and ambitious republicans. 
This is Mr. Wakefield’s opinion ; and 
I know it, from personal observation, 
to be as true now as in Ninety- Eight, 
when they originated the rebellion. 

A wise man will not conceal from 
himself the difficulties that lie in his 
way; and it now becomes the duty 
of the legislature to look well to the 
state of Ireland. If between thirty 
and forty thousand men are, at a 
time of almost universal peace, ne- 
cessary to preserve tranquillity in a 
single district, what number would 
be required in case of foreign inva- 
sion and domestic treachery? God 
forbid that either should ever take 
place! but, if they did, and Ireland 
remain unconciliated, I dare not cal- 
culate on the result. Bogs, moun- 
tains, and defiles*—a million rebels, 
(not one less,) composed of the most 
active, fierce, and ferocious peasantry 
in Europe, assisted by foreign troops, 
money, and arms—part of your army 


in India, the remainder on the Con- 
tinent, and your navy divided be- 
tween the east and west ;—this is 
the outline of a probable picture ; 
and if, afterits delineation, you con- 
tinue incredulous, you will not have 
the excuse of the unsuspecting sen- 
tinel, who cried out ‘ All’s well’ a 
moment before the secret mine exe 
ploded beneath his post. 

It'is the fashion of the day to treat 
all subjects connected with Ireland 
as light and frivolous, and to look 
upon that kingdom rather as a bur- 
den than a benefit to England. This 
is what the late Lord Londonde 
would have called a fundament 
error, and ‘ I pray you avoid it alto- 
gether ,’ for, though Ireland costs you 
annually (thanks to your own wise 
policy!) some four or five million 
pounds, still without her you would 
be a mere cipher—a make-weight in 
the — balance of EKurope—a 
helpless people, at the mercy of an 
power that might choose to exhibit 
you, at the table of the Holy Alliance, 
as a marriage portion for some legi- 
timate prince or princess. With- 
out Ireland your foreign possessions 
would only accelerate your downfall ; 
but, with her, you might afford to 
surrender them all, and even be 
stronger for the loss. During the last 
war (I speak it entre nous) our land 
forces, without auxiliaries, would 
have disappeared in a month before 
the French army; and would you 
think to cope with them if unassisted 
by Irishmen? You are an imperious 
egotist, ’tis true; but I hope your 
pride has not yet got the better of 
your judgment. 

These lovely isles must stand or 
fall together; and, if it be not your 
own fault, England can never be ex- 
tinguished through the side of Ire- 
land; for it is now completely in 

our power to raise around you an 
imperishable barrier, not of blocks 
and stones, but of as brave and grate- 
ful hearts as ever beat within the 
breasts of men. You do not—you 
cannot—forget the Pyrenees or Wa- 
terloo—the ‘ Seventy-Fifth’. or the 
‘ Faugh-a-Balloughs’—who met your 


* Such as wish to inquire into the state of national defence in Ireland may consult 
Mr. Wakefield’s chapter on that head in his ‘ Account of Ireland, Statistical and 
Political,’ vol. ii. in which the difficulties a regular army would have to encounter 


are ably detailed. 
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enemies only to triumph; and these 
were Irishmen and Catholics. Be 
just to both, and an inexhaustible 
army of the best troops in Europe 
will always be ready and willing to 
fight your battles. Gratify the Ca- 
tholics, and rest secure with your 
spinning jennies and steam-engines ; 
for, keep Paddy in your army and 
navy, and a foreign foe will never 
set his foot upon the British isles. 
You now see, John, that the Ca- 
tholie question is not so unimportant 
as you at first imagined ; for it 1s of 
such serious magnitude, that the 
future welfare of the British empire 
turns upon it. Justice demands that 
the people of Ireland should be 
emancipated ; and the peculiar situ- 
ation of these kingdoms renders it 
absolutely expedient that their claims 
should be speedily complied with. 
Delay not the gift until its value is 
diminished; but give now cheerfully 
what you may ultimately be glad to 
give. Never hesitate when you are 
about doing a God-like act—that of 
manumitting millions who are in un- 
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yrofitable bondage. The wisest and 
best of your countrymen have ap- 
proved of your intention; for eman- 
cipation numbers among its advo- 
cates George IV. (God bless him!) 
Paley, Watson, Johnson, Fox, Pitt, 
Burke, Grey, Holland, Canning, &c. 
&ce ; and has or had for opponents 
Patrick Duigenan, Sir Thomas Leth- 
bridge, Tom Ellis, the ‘ John Bull’ 
newspaper, and ‘ Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine.’ 

I have addressed myself to you, 
John, because on your favourable 
opinion depends the success of eman- 
cipation. The privileged party in 
Ireland, being just equal to the num- 
ber of offices in the kingdom, and 
being greatly in want of their places, 
and fearful that the Catholics might 
supplant them, will never consent to 
the passing of a measure which they 
apprehend would go directly to affect 
their individual interest. To you, 
therefore, the Catholics look with 
the utmost anxiety; for your opinion 
is now the barometer of their hopes 


and fears. Lb. -B 
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HANS OF ICELAND.* 


To that portion of the reading pub- 
lic who have a taste for the horrible 
this volume will be a highly accept- 
able present. Since the days of 
Monk Lewis there has been nothing 
of so frightful a description pro- 
duced ; and even that great master of 
terror—he 

—=* to whom the world unknown, 
With all its shadowy shapes, was shown— 
Who saw appalled the unreal scene’— 
never imagined any thing which could 
be made to hover, with that equal 
balance which distinguishes this 
romance, between the extreme limits 
of the sublime and the ridiculous, 
but without touching either. 

We confess that we have a strong 
predilection for all tales which have 
the women exciting fear or wonder. 
We know that it is a sort of debauche 
de la raison; but it is one which 
leaves no bad consequences from in- 
dulging in it. The amusement which 
is afforded by such writings helps us 
to while away hours which nea be 
tediously or idly spent—the excita- 
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tion which they supply to the mind 
is wholesome, for any thing which 
stirs it is good, as acorrective of that 
dull stagnation which the ordinary 
course of daily occupations induces 
—while the impression is so slight, 
that it is soon effaced, and the elasti- 
city of the human mind soon shakes 
off the weight which each strange 
tale lays upon it, as it springs back 
to its former position. Vor this rea- 
son we hold such tales to be a thou- 
sand times better than the ordinary 
run of novels in their effects ; while, 
in point of amusement—the first ob- 
ject in all such compositions—their 


We eae is universally acknow- 
ledged. What would the great Scotch 


novels—the very first works of their 
description which have been produe- 
ed in this or any other language, and 
which, for invention, truth, poetical 
feeling, and what may be called the 
eloquence of character, stand only 
next in English literature to the al- 
most superhuman creations of Shak- 
speare—nay, what would Shakspeare 
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himself be—without the employment 
of supernatural agency? The affairs 
of the world are dull and unchang- 
ing ; the same beaten track is trod- 
den by the inhabitants of this age as 
was paced by those of centuries ago. 
In the same unvarying routine, in the 
same path, leading from and return- 
ing to one point, do the generations 
of mankind still journey on. Upon 
them the skill of the poet or the no- 
velist (in a strict sense, are they not 
the same?) would be in vain prac- 
tised; but the passions of the human 
heart—few as they are, and brief as 
is their duration—contain treasures 
which can never be exhausted—deve- 
lopments of infinite variety. They 
are to the poet what the lyre is to 
the accomplished musician; they con- 
tain not only a concord of sweet 
sounds, but the fierce and strong 
discords of all those tumultuous sen- 
gations which fill the heart of man, 
and which either dignify or degrade, 
bless or blast, the human species. 
Nothing is required but the master 
hand to awake the song from its 
slumbers—to touch the chords which 
shall fill the ear with sounds such as 
every other sense must obey, and 
which exercise an irresistible cate | 
over all earthly sympathies. Though 
there be many gifted artists who can 
strike this instrument, and, even with 
a feeble hand, make ic ‘ discourse 
most eloquent music’—although it is 
easy to touch those notes which 
awaken pleasure and utter delight- 
ful harmonies—it requires a peculiar 
and rare force to sweep the strings 
so as to rouse the wilder passions, 
and to wield ‘ all the thunders of the 
scene.’ 

In Ireland a superstitious belief 
in the existence of supernatural agen- 
cy was for many years universal, and 
even at this moment prevails to a 
very considerable degree. Its exist- 
ence is more generally known among 
the common people, because they 
are less in the habit of concealing 
those feelings which the polite dissi- 
mulation of higher life prevents from 
appearing openly. But why do we 
say in Ireland, why do we make any 
distinction in classes of society, when 
every human being is open to the in- 
fluence of which we speak? We never 
vet knew any man who, if he were 
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pressed closely, could give a reason, 
even satisfactory to himself, why he 
disbelieved in such matters ; we never 
yet knew a man who was insensible 
even to the common clumsy stories 
of supernatural appearances; and, 
if we ever should, we shall not have, 
on that account, any better opinion of 
his moral courage. The fear of which 
we speak, as a source of excitement 
which has its delights no less than its 
terrors, it is hardly necessary for us 
to say is not that which would in. 
duce a man to shrink from affronting 
any mortal peril, or from doing what 
honour or duty prompted him to at 
the hazard of his life; but it is that 
fear which makes a man shiver under 
the Torrid Zone—which makes him 
thoughtful in the stillness of mid- 
night—which withholds him from 
shouting or singing when he crosses 
a churchyard path alone; it is that 
inysterious impulse which makes his 
heart alive to wild and indescribable 
sensations, which is one of the sources 
of poetical inspiration, and which is 
a cause (we say this again, in particu- 
lar allusion to Ireland) of that acute 
and prompt, but sometimes wild and 
frantic sensibility, which always dis- 
tinguishes a brave and _ intelligent 
people. 

To return, however, to the book 
which has given rise to these observa- 
tions—and which, digressions though 
they be, are not foreign to the matter 
in hand—*‘ Hans of Iceland’ is a ro- 
mance du plus beau noir possible. 
The hero is a monster whose genéa- 
logy is not very distinctly made out ; 
but, as far as we can learn, (and we 
have only the demon’s own word for 
it,) he is the offspring of a monster 
called Ingulphus the Exterminator, 
and of a mo of Iceland,—a countr 
long famous for being peopled with 
such beings. Hans has a propensity 
to amuse himself with the commis- 
sion of such little diversions as mur- 
dering travellers, burning churches, 
cutting down bridges over which tra- 
vellers are passing, and loosening crags 
which hang over small villages. All 
the rewards offered by the ~ 
of Drontheim, where Hans re- 
cently taken up his abode, and where 
the scene of the novel lies, have been 
insufficient to secure his apprehension: 
no one, indeed, would venture to at- 
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tempt it, so great is the terror which 
his prowess and his atrocities have 
spread throughout the country. At 
the opening of the novel, the Count 
Schumacker, once the prime munister 
of the kingdoms of Denmark and Nor- 
way, but who had fallen a victim to 
Court intrigue, has been a prisoner 
more than twenty years in the fortress 
of Munkholm, at Drontheim. His 
daughter Ethel shares his imprison- 
ment, and is the only consolation left 
him. The injustice of his sentence has 
soured the old man’s heart, and he 
has become a settled misanthrope. 
He has, however, made an effort to 
convince the king of his innocence, 
by sending Captain Dispolsen to the 
seat of government, to procure for 
him papers which will develop the 
plot he has fallen a victim to. He 
is awaiting the return of his mes- 
senger, when all his hopes are frus- 
trated by the captain’s being assas- 
sinated on the beach at Urchtal im- 
mediately on his landing. His body 
is carried to the spladgest, or morgue, 
where it lies to be identified. Among 
the spectators who are looking at 
this and other corpses, isa young man 
plainly dressed, but having the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman, who, when 
he learns from a soldier that the body 
before him is Captain Dispolsen, hast- 
ens to the fortress of Munkholm, to 
carry the disastrous news to the old 
man. In describing the course of the 
romance we are obliged to let out the 
author’s secret, and to tell the readers 
that this youth is Ordener Gulden- 
lew, the son of the king’s chief fa- 
vourite, who has been educated by 
the governor of Drontheim tor the 
last two years. Ordener is destined 
to be married to a lady whom he has 
never seen, but who is thedaughter of 
Schumacker’s greatest enemy, the 
Count d’Ahilefeld: like a wilful youth 
as he is, he has, however, fallen in 
love with Ethel, the daughter of the old 
prisoner. ‘The father and the daugh- 
ter are ignorant of his rank. Schu- 
macker hears with dismay of the death 
of Dispolsen, and is in utter despair 
when he learns, moreover, that a small 
steel box, in which the proofs of his 
imnocence were contained, and of 
which Dispolsen was the bearer, is 
not to be found. Ordener promises 
to go in search of it, and hastens to 
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the spladgest. The hero of the tale, 
the frightful Hans, has been here 
before him. The guardian of the 
spladgest, Spiayudry, has been star- 
tled in the middle of the night by 
hearing a voice too well known to 
him. He hastens into the chamber in 
which the dead bodies are deposited, 
where he sees Hans, who is thus de- 
scribed :— 


‘On one side appeared the tall 
bent body of Spiagudry; on the othera 
little thickset man, clothed from head to 
foot in the undressed skins of animals, 
marked with dried blood-staina, stood near 
the body of Gill Stadt, which, with that 
of the girl and the captain, occupied the 
centre distance of the picture. The little 
man’s features expressed a singular fero- 
city. His beard was red and very thick ; 
and all of his head that could be seen 
beneath his reindeer-skin cap was covered 
with bristling hair of the same colour: 
his mouth was very wide, his lips thick, 
his teeth white, long, sharp, and widely 
apart; his nose hooked like an eagle’s 
beak; and his piercing grey eyes cast 
upon Spiagudry an oblique glance, in 
which the ferocity of the tiger was mingled 
with the spitefulness of the monkey. By 
his side hung a long sabre; a broad dag- 
ger without a scabbard was thrust through 
Ins girdle; and he leaned upon the long 
handle of a flint axe His hands were 


covered with very large gloves made of 
blue fox-skin.’ 


Hans has a son, whose dead body 
lies before him. This young man, 
having been jilted, by a girl whom he 
loved, in favour of a soldier of the 
Munkholm regiment, went in his 
despair to the mines of Roéraas, and 
was there killed by the falling in of 
part of the rock. For this his ami- 
able father has vowed the destruction 
of the whole of the Munkholm re- 
giment, and has killed Captain Dis- 
polsen, who belonged to that regi- 
ment, in consequence of his oath. 
Hans cuts off the skull of his son, 
to serve him for a drinking-cup; and 
intrusts Spiagudry with the steel box 
which he has taken from the dead cap- 
tain,and which contains Schumacker’s 
papers, enjoining him to deliver it to 
a poor widow, the mother of the dead 
youth. Spiagudry promises, and Hans 
retires just as Ordener is knocking at 
the door. He discovers the mutila- 
tion of the body ; and, upon taxing 
Spiagudry with it, he extorts from 
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the fears of this person, who is paint- 
ed with considerable humour, a con- 
fession that the frightful demon is the 
perpetrator of the murder as well as 
of the profanation. Ordener then 
resolves to go in search of him, hop- 
ing to recover from him the steel box, 
of so much importance to the father 
of his Ethel. He engages Spiagudry, 
by the hope of a bribe and by the 
promise of his protection, to lead him 
to Hans’ retreat. Spiagudry wishes 
for the destruction of Hans, in which 
event he intends to keep the steel 
box which has been intrusted to his 
care; but, as neither knows the secret 
of the other, they set out. The jour- 
ney is made amusing by the terrors 
of Spiagudry, who has carefully dis- 
guised. himself in a sort of cento of 
clothes taken from the various dead 
bodies of whom he has, from time to 
time, been the guardian. We cannot 
afford space enough for all the adven- 
tures of the search: in the course of 
it, however, many horrors are en- 
countered, and Spiagudry receives 
the reward of his treachery: he 
is caught by the demon during 
Ordener’s absence, and hurled over 
a rock into a torrent, where the 
steel box which he carries with him 
aids him to sink. Ordener pursues 
his course alone, and, wholly ignorant 
of the fate of his companion, he 
meets with Hans after much trouble. 
—A long and dreadful fight ensues, 
which is abruptly broken off. The 
Count d’Ablefeld, who is resolved to 
compass Schumacker’s death, and 
utterly regardless of the means by 
which it is brought about, has effect- 
ed a revolt among the miners through 
his agents, and has used the name of 
the innocent prisoner for the purpose 
of implicating him in it, and of 
bringing him to the scaffold. He 
wants a leader of the insurrection, 
and seeks Hans for this purpose, the 
terror of whose name and superna- 
tural powers, he thinks, would effectu- 
ally engage the miners to take up 
arms, while he has prepared a mili- 
tary force sufficient to crush them 
when they shall have gone far enough 
for his design. Thecount, therefore, 
seeks Hans, whom he finds in a den, 
accompanied by an immense bear, 
and feeding on human flesh. The 
horrors of this scene it would be un- 
Vou. I.—No. I. 
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just, and indeed impossible, to de- 
scribe but by an extract, for which 
we have not room. Hans disdains 
the count’s offers and despises his 
threats ; and when, at length, he is 
hardly pressed by the soldiers whom 
the count has brought with him, he 
effects his escape in a singular manner 
on the back of his bear. Ordener, 
soon after the abrupt departure of 
Hans, who was engaged in mortal 
combat with him, fa 8 in with the 
rebels, and, to save his life, is obliged 
to join their ranks. He is taken pri- 
soner and led to Drontheim, where 
he is capitally tried; and, although his 
rank is known, he is condemned, 
because he refuses the terms on which 
the Count d’Ahlefeld offers him his 
freedom — namely, to marry his 
daughter—and because he hopes by 
his own death to save the life of 
Schumacker. At length, through 
the means of Hans, and by an in- 
genious complication of adventures, 
the plot is discovered, the lost casket 
is restored, Schumacker’s inno- 
cence is proved, the lovers are mar- 
ried, the guilty are punished, and 
Hans destroys himself and the whole 
of the Munkholm regiment by 
setting fire to his cell, which adjoins 
the barracks. 

There is great skill displayed in the 
invention of the story, and in the 
manner in which it is conducted to 
its catastrophe. The character of 
Hans is unnatural, but it is kept u 
with great veracity as regards itself ; 
and, ifthe reader once believes (as he 
ought to do) in the reality of the per- 
sonage, none of the monster’s sayings 
or doings will be found to shock his 
credulity. He is a sort of free Ca- 
liban, but with more intelligence than 
the island monster. The introduc-~ 
tion of Spiagudry is very cleverly 
managed: he is a half-lettered pe- 
dant, with wits as meagreas his figure, 
and his figure presenting a strikin 
resemblance to those emaciate 
corpses of which he is the keeper. 
His avarice and his terror are con- 
stantly urging him on and drawing 
him back; and, although he is so 
amusing, no one regrets when the de- 
mon hurls him into the abyss. One of 
the best scenes is that in which Orde- 
ner and Spiagudry are obliged to take 
shelter from a storm in the wretched 
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abode of the common executioner. 
The place, and the implements of 
torture Which it contains, as well as 
the consort of the executioner, are 
sufficiently alarming to him ; but his 
terrors know no bounds when he sees, 
sittmg down to supper, a short person 
in the dress of a hermit, whose face is 
hidden by his cowl, but whose voice 
leaves him no room to doubt that it 
is Hans himself. Ordener and his 
Ethel are noble and heroic person- 
ages, and well contrasted with the 
base and wicked intriguers who have 
plotted against the life of the poor aged 
yrisoner. The story, too, is highly 
interesting ; and the anxiety which is 
so powerfully excited for the hero 
and heroine never diminishes until 
the end of the romance. 

The engravings which accompany 
this volume add in a very consider- 
able degree to its value, and to the 
amusement which it affords. They 
are from the hands of Mr. George 
Cruikshank, whose genius is so well 
known, and who is wholly unrivalled 
for the fertility of his fancy and for the 
neatness of his drawing. He has se- 
lected four scenes from the romance, 
each of which he has hit off with 
great felicity. In one of these he 
represents the ferocious monster 
sitting in his cave; another is that in 
which he visits Spiagudry, and to 
which the extract we have made re- 
lates ; the third is that where he sur- 
prises Spiagudry on the road, and is 
about to avenge his perfidy; and 
the last shows the agian manner of 
his escape from the guards of the 
Count d’Ahlefeld. In these, as in 
all his drawings, Mr. Cruikshank has 
shown that he has fully appreciated 


the intention of the author; that he 
is imbued with a congenial spirit ; and 
he has, besides, put, in a manner far 
more striking than can be expressed 
by words, the visible and external 
form of the events which the author 
describes. This is all that the gra- 
phic art can achieve ; and all this Mr, 
Cruikshank does with extraordinar 
effect and skill. This was that at whic 
Hogarth constantly aimed, and in 
which he often succeeded so eminently. 
The more heroic style of painting does 
not display a wider field for the exer- 
cise of that skill in an artist which is 
exactly kin with the talent of an 
author, since both are purely creative, 
and their several merits depend, first, 
upon the value of the invention, and, 
next, upon the shape in which it is pre. 
sented to the eyes and the under- 
standings of others. We have no 
doubt that the man who can paint 
grotesque subjects with the high and 
original feeling that distinguishes all 
Mr. Cruikshank’s drawings can, if 
he will, essay a higher flight; and that 
there is no step in the art to which he 
cannot attain, provided that he will 
attempt it with the same earnestness 
and zeal as has enabled him to gain 
that on which he stands. With 
the exception of Hogarth, England 
has not yet produced an artist who 
can be said to approach Mr. Cruik- 
shank for fertility of invention, and 
for that keen sense of the ridiculous 
which is as valuable as it is rare. 

The present version of the romance 
has been, we perceive, compressed, or 
rather re-written, from the original 
French. It seems to be executed 
with ability, and is altogether a highly 
amusing and interesting volume. 
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Ir was in an evil hour, my dear 
Editor, (1 like to give every man the 
appellation which belongs to him; and, 
since you have become the editor of 
‘The Dublin,’ on the wings of which 
= fame is to soar to the topmost 

eight of > anes 1 renounce all 
the old familiar epithets by which I 
have been used to address you, and 
shat!, in future, call you nothing but 
Mr. Editor,) that you made me pro- 
mise to write to you during my present 
visit to London. The mere folly of 


it occurs to me at this moment in the 
most ridiculous point of view. Write 
letters about London—about London 
people, and London manners, and 
London lions !—zounds, man, I can 
make a book—twenty books—upon 
the subject, and leave enough for a 
whole troop of writers who shall come 
atterme. To propose to talk of such 


things, ina letter, would be like setting 
the Pigot diamond for a lady’s ring ; 
or the attempt at putting your old 
friend, Bully Egan, or the Hotten- 
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tot Venus, into Lady Bab Slender’s 
pony-chaise. And yet I know | must 
make the attempt. You are one of 
those plain every-day matter-of-fact 
honest fellows, who think that a pro- 
mise once made ought to be kept; 
(the Lord help your old-fashioned 
simplicity !) and I know no excuse— 
at least none that I have wit to make— 
will go down with you. ‘Think of it 
once more, gentle editor! remember 
that I am very busy—that I have a 
world of things to do; that there are 
all the commissions with which I am 
loaded by our friends, and which, I 
hear you say, you know I shall never 
execute. Remember that I am a Stu- 
dent at Law, and that my duty calls 
me to study all the intricacies of de- 
clarations and pleas, rejoinders and 
sur-rejoinders, rebutters and sur-rebut: 
ters, demurrers, and all the ingenious 
fictions which the brains of lawyers 
have spun for the insnaring of man- 
kind ; that Lam, at this moment, giving 
my attention to that abstruse ques- 
tion— 

Whether by common law or civil 

A man goes soonest to the devil? 
That, in the pursuit of the solution 
of this problem, I have to attend 
daily at the chambers of Mr. Finesse, 
the special pleader, which you suspect 
I have never yet visited. You are 
right; but I am going to morrow. 
Now, prythee, lay these things to 
heart, and do release me from my 
promise to write to you. Put this 
letter into the fire, and insert that of 
some more worthy and less occupied 
contributor in its stead.—You won’t? 
—Why, then, for the first, and, I 
earnestly hope, for the last time, 
here goes. At least, I will execute 
my promise to the letter ; for the rest 
I say nothing but that you must blame 
yourself. 

But what, in the name of all that is 
serious—(you see I am endeavouring 
to repress that trifling temper, about 
which you have given me so many 
well-meant lectures) what shall | 
write to you about? It is not that I 
lack subjects, but that they crowd 
upon me in too great numbers. It is 
Vembarras du choix that I labour 
under ; and which topic to select first 
I protest I don’t know, if Ll were to 
be hanged for it. I wish you were 

here to choose for yourself. Will you 





have the dinner at Alderman Cork- 
screw’s, in Bishopsrate—or Madame 
De Laplume’s Soirée, in Lower Brook 
Street—or the Conversazione, at Pro- 
fessor Humdrum’s — or mv Lady 
Lightfoow’s rout—or the intellectual 
breaktast at Chisel’s, the sculptor— 
or the pigeon-match with Sir Geoffrey 
Harebrain, and the interlude of a 
turn-up between the Baronet’s. bull 
bitch and a tyke belonging ta a gar- 
dener at Battersea?—Here is at least 
a choice for you: at all of these I have 
assisted, and, if | were given to flaster 
myself, 1 might even say that of some 
of them pars magna fui. But you 
know that modesty and insensibility 
to my own merits 1s one of my faults, 
of which my friends often tell me, 
and of which, perhaps, I shall never be 
cured, Mind, I say, that I have as- 
sisted—not that I have seen. No; 
I declare to you, as I hope to see the 
young lady with the dark tresses, 
whom I met at Lady Lightfoot’s, and 
who is only the fourth I have fallen in 
love with desperately here, (a solemn 
asseveration !) that I have seen nothing 
since I reached London—a period of 
nearly three weeks. I might adopt, 
as a motto to my letter, a couplet of 
Lord Killeen’s, which | saw last sum- 
mer in the Album at Mont Anvert, 
and which I must tell you of. He 
had ascended the mountain, with in- 
finite difficulty, in the hope of seein 
the Mer de Glace and the Jardin, an 
all those things ; when, just as he had 
finished his labours, a thick cloud de- 
scended upon the mountain; the rain 
came on; and, instead of the delightful 
view which he had anticipated, he 
saw nothing but drizzle and fog, and 
a palpable atmosphere, very much in 
colour like a not over-clean blanket, 
or like that which I now see, from the 
windows of my hotel, covering the 
whole of Leicester Square. He had, 
however, one consolation—the guide 
and his servant had taken the precau- 
tion to have their wallets well filled: 
—they always do this for English or 
Irish travellers. My lord sat down, 
and discussed his cold mutton (deli- 
cious little meat it is, that Chamounix 
mutton!) and with Airschenwasser and 
cigars bade defiance to the weather. 
There was no chance of its clearing 
up, so he quietly took his way back 
again to the valley, and revenged 
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himself upon the weather by in- 
scribing this memorial of his evil 
luck in the Album: 
J’ai beaucoup mangé, beaucoup bu, 
Mais helas! je n’ai rien vu. 

I think I told you of this once 
before. Never mind ; you can leave it 
out if you don’t like it. ‘what is writ 
is writ,’ and I can’t go back even to 

ut my pen through it. Where was 

when this story of Lord Killeen and 
his couplet came into my head? Oh, 
in the fog! and there I am likely to 
remain until the weather alters. | 
have not, as I was telling you, seen 
the face of day since I came hither ; 
and, if it were not for the gas lamps, 
this dull vapour which surrounds us 
would make the ‘ night hideous.’ 

——‘ Cynthia masks her cheek, 

And all the sparkling elemental fires 

Choke up their beauties in prodigious fogs, 

Or are extinct in some thick vaporous 
clouds.’ 

I am exactly in my Lord Killeen’s 
way: I have eaten and drank beau- 
coup, Heaven knows! They do un- 
derstand dining here, [ must say ; 
but, as for seeing, that seems to be 
wholly out of the question—at least 
by day-light. I mistake; there was 
one day on which you might see for 
the space of two hours. I took ad- 
vantage of that period, and went to 
see the gallery of pictures, at the 
British Institution, in Pall Mall. As 
you are a cognoscente, and have the 
good taste to think the progress of the 
fine arts is a subject of universal in- 
terest, I will tell you all about it. 

The collection -is -ot, upon the 
whole, very striking, nor do I think 
it can be called an improvement upon 
those of several of the latter years. 
There are some pictures of merit, but 
a prodigious number which are only 
fit to be transferred to tea-trays—real 
Brummagem manufacture. The di- 
rectors of this institution are greatly 
to blame for this. They do nothing 
to encourage the painters, who are a 
most jealous and irritable race. Talk 
of the quarrels of actors ; the envy of 
pretty women; the backbiting of 
scribblers: they are all harmless and 
insignificant—mere ladies’ boarding- 
school battles—when compared with 
the crowd of little, but violent, pas- 
sions which rage in the bosom of a 
second or third-rate painter. Upon 


such men the neglect which they too 
often experience—the caprice even of 
enlightened patrons—the vulgar taste 
of the rich idiots, who buy their 
pictures only as they buy chairs and 
tables, because they look well in their 
rooms —the indecent partiality of 
hanging committees—and the corrupt 
practices of their agents—act with an 
almost paralysing effect. They paint 
no more than they are obliged to 
paint; they seek, in pursuits some- 
times not very refined, and never 
such as tend to keep up that intellec- 
tual tone without which they cannot 
hope to attain the summit of their 
art, to relieve the tediousness of hope 
delayed, and ill-rewarded talents ; and 
the consequences are, that they remain 
floundering about in discontent and 
obscurity all the days of their lives. 
There are men, and of our own ac- 
quaintance, who have pursued a dif- 
ferent and more dignified course, 
and who find that their fame in the 
art and their stations in society are ex- 
alted by it. But, Heaven help me! 
whither am I running ?—I am _ be- 
trayed into a dissertation when I 
meant only to make a sketch! The 
truth is I met a German philosopher 
at a party last night, and I fear I have 
contracted a little of the prosing dis- 
order from him. By way of awakening 
myself, then, I here take a plunge 
into the midst of the pictures. 

You know, my dear Editor, there is, 
in every exhibition, a sort of crack 
picture—the picture of the collection 
—that about which you find all the 
young ladies and gentlemen standing, 
and where you may hear as much 
vapid ignorance spouted in ten mi- 
nutes as will make you sick for a 
fortnight—where the would-be con- 
noisseurs stand like flies round a 
honey-jar, and make a buzzing and a 
dirt. Such a picture is Mr. Danby’s 
Enchanted Island. It is one of the 
most fanciful, and, at the first sight, 
one of the prettiest, things you ever 
saw in your life. I say at first sight, 
because, after the minute’s gaze, it 
becomes absolutely tiresome. The 
scene is a rocky island, crowned with 
trees, standing in the midst of a still 
lake: a glowing sun-light is shed all 
over the back of the picture, and 
reaches every part of it excepting the 
rock, which casts a deep cool shadow 
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upon. the water before it. This con- 
trast is, in my Opinion, not only the 
best, but the single good point in the 
picture. As far as this goes there is 
feeling andexcellence ; but then poor 
Mr. Danby—who knows that his feel- 
ing and his excellence, although they 
will make him deserve and appreciate 
a good dinner, will never help him to 
get one—finds it necessary to go a lit- 
tle further ; and, having shown ‘ the 
judicious’ what are the characters of 
his mind, is obliged to descend to the 
servile task of tricking out his picture 
with fancies that shall make the ig- 
norant wonder; for he knows they 
are caught as easily with such tricks 
as sparrows with birdlime. Even 
this, however, he has done well, if 
not wisely. Ue has introduced a fine 
flaming red flamingo, pluming itself 
on the borders of the silent lake; 
and has scattered some uncommonly 
pretty shells and weeds, and flowers, 
on the strand. ‘Then he has in- 
troduced a large sunbeam—as pal- 
pable as a beam of oak—through 
the branches of a thick tree on the 
island, and has put two stout able- 
bodied Zephyrs to gambol and dip 
their wings in its light. He has 
hewed out a cavern in his island, and 
placed a small greenish lamp within 
it, which casts a cool gleam upon the 
dark water, and which 1s as beautiful— 
and as nuch like nature—as the moon- 
light scene in ‘Don Giovanni’ at the 
Italian Opera House. Then he has had 
a car made of a shell, and harnessed 
two swans to it, for the purpose of 
drawing along the water a wax-work 
Venus; while mermaids comb their 
hair, and sing their songs, in a very 
snug corner of the isle. All these ac- 
cessories very ingeniously spoil—and 
are, therefore,sure to sell--the picture. 
You remember we went together to 
a féte which was given by old Mam- 
mon, the Jew stock-broker. Weil ; 
you cannot have forgotten that pastry- 
cook device of an island, stuck all 
about with barley-sugar nymphs and 
comfit deities, which was floating 
about in a bowl filled with rose-water. 


—Mr. Danby’s picture is exactly like’ 


that: and thus it is that a picture 
which might have been, in every way, 
a first-rate one, has become ‘ avery, 
very, peacock.’ Badas it is, though, 
it is the best painting by far in the 


whole collection. That very promising 
man, Eastlake, whose pictures you sv 
much admired, has aly two pictures 
here: one is the everlasting Banditti ; 
the same eternal velveteen jacket and 
breeches, the brown coat, the buttons, 
and the firelock, and the hanging 
countenance, of all of which I am 
heartily tired. ‘The other is a better 
picture, and, to my thinking, the first 
attempt he has made to do any thing 
of importance. It represents a knight 
about to quit his castle to meet a 
challenger, who is waiting for him in 
the plain below. His lady-love has 
tied a scarf about his neck, and is 
drooping under her fears and grief 
at parting with him. A monk be- 
stowing upon the Paladin his parting 
benediction—and an African, the he- 
rald of his foe—fill up the picture. 
There is something stiff in the outline ; 
but, upon the whole, the painting is 
a very respectable effort in the histo- 
rical department, which has at present 
so few votaries. The landscapes are 
numerous: some of them are good ; 
Reinagle’s, Hofland’s, and Nasmyth’s, 
in particular ; but there is also an im- 
mense quantity of trash, too bad for 
boarding-school specimens. Ferrier has 
a clever picture of ‘ Village-boys play- 
ing at Soldiers.’ Fradelle, who paints 
heroes and gentlemen to look like 
ladies, and ladies to look like nothing 
but dolls—and not good dolls—has the 
scene between the Earl of Leicesterand 
Amy Robsart at Cumnor, where the 
former isin his court dress. His other 
picture is ‘ Othello relating his Adven- 
tures to Desdemona and her Father.’ 
There is no feeling nor painting in 
either of them ; but they will become 
popular, because the subjects are 
well known, and the artist 1s what is 
called a a painter—that is, as 
your friend Doubikins would say, 
a pretty—particular—con-siderable— 
bad painter. If he would do by his 
Othello as a wag did by the picture 
of the smoking Lord Mayor, Staines, 
and his coach-horses—that is, put a 

ipe in the mouth of every figure in 
it, including Desdemona—it would 
make a delightful sign for a tobacco- 
nist’s or an Estaminet: I protest I 
don’t know what else it is at for. «I 
had nearly forgotten to mention to 
you that there is a very promising 
painting by a Mr. Severn: if I re- 
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member rightly, he is a young man 
who has been sent to Rome by the 
Royal Academy. The subject is 
‘Greek Shepherds rescuing a Lamb 
from a Vulture.’ The drawing is ex- 
cellent; the whole expression of the 
picture spirited and original; and, 
although it is of little pretension, it 
seems to me to contain much pro- 
mise. I shall look for the future 
productions of this gentleman. 

The directors of this institution 
have made such a mistake as no body 
ever hit on before themselves. They 
have offered premiums for the best 
paintings that should be sent to them 
on the subject of the Battle of the 
Nile. Perhaps their sagacities calcu- 
lated that, as we are a nautical peo- 
ple, we could therefore produce 
marine painters as of necessity : 

‘* Who slays fat oxen should himself be 

fat.’ 

The consequence is that they have as 
many paintings of ships as the crippled 
sailor used to scrawl on Kew Wall; 
and, for the greater part, of about the 
same rank in the wotle ofart. Some of 
the paintings are pretty good, and are 
executed with such scrupulous fide- 
lity that you cannot see a rope or a 
brace out of its proper order: but 
what has this to do with the Arts— 
except the art of ship-building? The 
excellence of such pictures can only 
be appreciated by sailors; who, al- 
though they may be judges of the 
effect of = ram know nothing about 
painting. In the present collection. 
the specimens by W. Daniell and 
Cartwright are the best. There is 
one by Dighton, which can hardly 
be compared with any of the others: 
he seems to have been convinced that 
there was nothing availably _ pic- 
turesque in the outside of ships in 
action, and he has painted a deck. 
It is a vigorous and faithful represen- 
tation ofan action at sea; and that 
vulgarity which distinguishes all that 
this painter does, and which is in 
almost every other instance a blemish, 
is here an excellence, because it suits 
so well the subject. The directors of 
the lustitution intended, if any of the 
pictures painted for the premiums 
should as them, to employ the 
favoured artist in painting two pictures, 
of a thousand guineas each, to be 
presented to Greenwieh Hospital : 
at present the veterans there are in 


no danger of being outraged in this 
way. ‘The rest of the collection may 
be dismissed without a word. 

Have you read the new series of 
‘ Sayings and Doings ?’ Of course you 
have. It is very clever and amusing, 


and will become highly popular.. 


Hook is as skilful in one way as Sir 
Walter Scott in the other. I don’t 
mean to compare them any more than 
I would Ariosto with Peter Pindar, or 
Raphael with Teniers ; but they each 
of them do that which they try to do 
in the best possible way. The only 
fault I find with Hook is, that his 
knowledge of the manners of high 
life (which, after all, is not very ex- 
tensive) makes him too proud. He 
quizzes the manners of the vulgar- 
rich with a bitterness which savours 
of revenge, and which really weakens 
its effect. No people in the world 
deserve quizzing more than the par- 
cenus, and no country abounds in 
them more than England; but then 
nous autres should only laugh at, not 
make war upon, them; flog them 
lightly, not cut them deeply; show 
them up, but not denounce them al 
cuchillo. I wonder that a fellow of 
Hook’s tact does not see this: if he 
does, and thinks still that the love 
which people have of seeing their 
friends and enemies made ridiculous 
will cause them to relish his sketches, 
I think he is wrong. His books 
are still very pleasant: they make 
one laugh. There is nothing new in 
them ; he tells us only what we have 
seen, and do see, daily : he even resus- 
citates a Joe Miller now and then; 
but he slips it so adroitly between 
jokes of his own coining, that no one 
ean take exceptions at him. He seems 
to have left writing for the stage, as 
indeed every man of real talent must 
do; and we suspect that many of his 
tales are altered from some of his in- 
tended farces : in fact they are farces, 
and only require to be broken into dia- 
logues to act excellently well. To 
what a length has my letter extended! 
Thank Heaven, the frank will carry 
no more than the sheets I have filled! 
God bless you! I am going to dress 
for the little French Theatre, which 
I will tell you all about, cum multis 
aliis, in my next. 
Yours, my dear editor, ‘ ’till the 
crack of doom,’ 
TERENCE O'TOOLE. 
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SUPERSTITIONS OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY.—NO., I. 


Ir is a singular fact, in the history of the human mind, that man will 
embrace any doctrine, however absurd, rather than continue in doubt; for 
nothing can be more irritating than a novel or strange effect without any assign- 
able cause. Hence superstition is the consequence of imperfect knowledge ; for 
when men, in the infancy of the sciences, were unable to account, on natural 
principles, for the daily phenomena which took place around them, they 
attributed what they could not comprehend to the agency of aerial beings, 
whom their imagination invested with peculiar powers, both good and evil. 
Fear and hope were, therefore, sufficient to make these objects worthy of 
propitiation ; and, though some of them never acquired any thing like reli- 
gious worship, still they inspired the vulgar with awe, though never with 
veneration. 

All the nations of Europe have, with some slight modifications, nearly the 
same superstitious creed ; but it is curious to observe how the national spirit 
and disposition have affected these absurd, and sometimes mischievous, 
notions. Inthe East human victims have expired, and still expire, on the 
altar of superstition; while the same thing, ina different form, was prac- 
tised in Britain, previous to the introduction of Christianity. In Ireland, 
however, notwithstanding the religion of druidism, no such sanguinary im- 
molations took place ; for the mild, cheerful, and humane spirit of the people 
counteracted the pernicious doctrine of the priests. This fact is not the 
only one which illustrates the active humanity of the Irish people. In early 
times the conqueror wept over his fallen foe ; and the body of the vanquished 
enemy, after the battle, received the same funeral honours as that of a 
friend. Even in our own day, the superstition of the English and Irish 
‘sagem th though in theory nearly the same, is very dissimilar in practice. 

n England searcely an Assize passes without one or more of the country 
people standing in the dock for having drawn blood from reputed witches, 
that sanguinary process being considered necessary to paralyse the baneful 
influence of the decrepit hag ; but, in the sister island, a little holy water is 
considered sufficient to counteract the evil powers of superannuated women, 
while fairymen, as they are called, so far from being regarded as objects of 
hatred or distrust, are considered of great public utility, being more fre- 
quently applied to than the doctor or farrier for assistance when either men 
or cattle happen to be ‘ overlooked’ by people with ‘ evil eyes.’ Besides, 
they are supposed to possess a peculiar power over the ‘ good people,’ as 
fairies are called; and, as these may be unintentionally offended, the mediation 
of the fairyman is of the first importance, to prevent the anger of Oberon 
from taking effect. 

In these sketches, of which the following is the first of a series, I shall 
relate only such tales as are still currently believed—and endeavour to snatch 
from oblivion the fictions which float through the public mind, and give 
them ‘a local habitation and a name.’ I cheose this method the more will- 
ingly, as these sketches will completely embody the whole superstition of the 
rish peasantry. Unlike the nme tales of the northern nations, there is 
in them nothing revolting to humanity; nothing to absolutely terrify or 
alarm; nothing but what a simple peasantry might believe without injury to 
themselves, or mischief to others ; while, at the same time, they are not the less 
amusing, and to minds not vitiated by a depraved taste for the horrible, they 
will, 4 fancy, be far more acceptable. 


THE BENSHEE. 

On the right-hand side of the little 
by-road, which conducts the traveller 
from the famous bog of Monela to 
the northern range of the Sliew-bloom 
mountains, stands the uninhabited 
mansion of a gentleman named Fitz- 
patrick, who has, if we believe 





the neighbouring peasantry, a better 
apology than many of his countrymen 
for being an absentee. The history 
of his family, as related by the country 
people, develops the superstitious 
notion respecting that harbinger of 
death—the Benshee. 

The Fitzpatricks of Ossory and the 
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Ormonds of Kilkenny were, for cen- 
turies, deadly foes. More than one 
of the illustrious house of Butler 
were prisoners ® of their implacable 
enemies; and, in the reign of Charles 
the First, the celebrated Duke of 
Ormond completely destroyed the 
ower of the Fitzpatricks, and annexed 
Jurrow, their patrimony, to his own 
possessions, since which -time that 
district, though nearly surrounded by 
the Queen’s County, forms part of 
the county of Kilkenny. 

Some ages previous to this period, 
one of the Butlers having overrun 
Lower Ossory, and, as usual, having 
slaughtered most of the inhabitants, 
the heir of the house of Fitzpatrick 
found refuge in the castle of O’More, 
the Chieftain of Leix. The chival- 
rous spirit of the times inculcated 
such elevated notions of honour, 
that friendship and unlimited confi- 
dence were synonymous; while the 
man who was admitted a guest 
never had his actions regarded with 
suspicion. Treachery was out of the 
question; for justice was then so 
summary, that life was the immediate 
forfeit of an unworthy action. No 
wonder, then, that O’More took no 

recaution to prevent any improper 
intimacy between Fitzpatrick and his 
only daughter—a lady who possessed, 
in an eminent degree, all those charins 
which superadd to the attractions of 
youth and beauty. The consequence 
of parental neglect on this occasion 
was fatal; and, as the story goes, 
continues yet to blast the happiness 
of the descendants of one of the 
party. 

The chieftain’s lovely daughter na- 
turally attracted the attention of her 
father’s guest, who was about her 
own age; and, as no restraint was 
placed upon their interviews, they 
soon learned to feel mutual happi- 
ness in each other’s company. They 
were indiscreet ; and, to their horror, 
discovered that a knowledge of their 
criminal conduct must soon take 
place, as the daughter of the chief- 
tain was pregnant. There remained 
for them no expectation of pardon ; 
for they knew w.th O’More nothing 
could palliate their crime, and that 
the lives of both must fall a sacrifice 
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to his wounded honour unless they 
escaped from his wrath. Under these 
circumstances the lovers agreed to 
fly from Leix, and appointed an 
evening to meet at a lonely well, to 
arrange for their departure. 

The unhappy lady was punctual ; 
but Fitzpatrick was perfidious: he 
met her at the well, and, while in the 
act of caressing her, plunged a dagger 
into her heart! She fell a corpse; 
her blood tinged the water of the 
spring, and the faithless lover re- 
turned undiscovered to the castle. 
The chieftain lamented the fate of his 
child, but never suspected his guest ; 
and the heir of Ossory, for a time, 
encountered no reproof but that of 
his own guilty conscience. 

In a short time Fitzpatrick was 
restored by O’More to his possessions 
in QOssory, where he married, and 
had a numerous offspring. For twenty 
years he carried in his bosom the 
assassin’s secret, and the memory of 
his lovely victim had nearly been for- 
gotten, when, one night, as himself 
and his ferns, during an intestine war, 
were encamped not far from the 
fatal spot where he had committed 
murder, the awful and solemn cry of 
a benshee was heard to proceed from 
the well. 

The guilty chieftain started; but, as 
if impelled by some supernatural 
power, he walked towards the spring, 
and distinctly saw the victim of his 
treachery, in her ordinary dress of 
white, sitting beneath the tree that 
shaded the well, and wringing her 
hands as if in an agony of grief. He 
had scarcely gazed on her, when she 
arose, redoubled her cries, and seemed 
to approach the place where he stood. 
At this moment his fears appeared to 
have overcome him; and, as he ex- 
claimed ‘ Pardon, oh! pardon your 
murderer!’ the apparition gave a 
hoarse scream, and vanished, like a 
shadow of the moon, down the valley, 
still keeping up the cry of the ben- 
shee, which was distinctly heard for 
several minutes. It had scarcely 
ceased when the sentinel gave the 
alarm of a sudden attack, and the 
O’Mores in an instant were in the 
camp of the Fitzpatricks. The battle 


was long and bloody; but, ere the 


* There is an old painting in Trinity College, Dublin, representing the treacherous 
capture of a Duke of Ormond by the Chieftain of Leix, the friend of the Fitzpatricks. 
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morning sun arose, the heroes of Leix 
revailed, and the Chieftain of Ossory 
fell beneath the weapon of his old 
protector’s son, confessing, ere he 
died, that his was the fatal hand by 
which the sister of the conqueror 
was slain. 

From this time the cry of the Ben- 
shee was regularly heard at the fatal 
well previous to the dissolution of 
any of the descendants of Fitzpatrick ; 
and, in time, it became so notorious, 
that the spring acquired the appella- 
tion of the ‘Benshee’s Well,’ aname 
which it yet retains. 

No matter whether a Fitzpatrick 
died in war or peace, abroad or at 
home, the cry that foretold the sad 
event was to be heard at the fountain 
where the apparition was first seen, 
and where the chieftain’s daughter had 
been so treacherously assassinated by 
her lover. From this circumstance it 
was inferred that the Benshee was 
nothing more nor less than the mur- 
dered lady, on whom had been im- 
posed the melancholy duty of an- 
nouncing to the descendants of her 
deceiver the fearful intelligence of 
their approaching destiny. 

In one of the revolutions which this 
part of the country underwent this 
branch: of the Fitzpatricks were ex- 
pelled from Ossory, and settled in the 
district of O’More, where their de- 
scendant, better than half a century 
avo, erected the mansion which is yet 
standing. This gentleman, as a ne- 
cessary requisite to the retention of 
his property, had embraced the re- 
formed religion; and as a Protestant 
is, insome measure, a negative papist, 
he determined to disbelieve the super- 
stitious, as well as the religious, creed 
of his ancestors ; but in nothing was 
he more positive than in the non-ap- 
pearance of the Benshee. !n vain the 
old retainers of his family alleged 
their having repeatedly heard the cry, 
and instanced the case of his father, 
who had expired in London on the 
very night it was last heard in Ireland. 
Still he was incredulous, and dared 
those who believed in the apparition 
to tell him when next the Benshee 
should be heard; for, if she remained 
the usual time at the well, he would 
have an opportunity of seeing and 
hearing her, the distance not being 


quite a quarter of a mile. 
Vou. L—No. 1. 


Years rolled on, and no Benshee was 
heard, when Fitzpatrick became con- 
firmed in his incredulity, forgetful that 
nou of his family had, during all this 
time, needed such a monitor. At 
length a favourite daughter fell sud- 
denly ill, and the alarmed father fled 
himself, at twelve o’clock at night, 
for a physician. Returning with the 
dcetor, he heard a sad and solemn 
cry proceed from the direction of 
the well, and, thinking it a trick of 
some one to mock his incredulity, he 
hastened home, seized his pistols, and 
hurried alone to the fountain. Cau- 
tiously casting his eyes through an 
aperture of the shade that protected 
the water during the day from the 
sunbeams, he saw a female figure, 
dressed in white, sitting on the bank, 
and uttering a most melancholy cry. 
Enraged at what he thought an at- 
tempt to terrify himself, and possibly 
accelerate the death of his child, he 
cocked his pistol, aimed at the object, 
and fired. A scream of superhuman 
force and horror, that nearly froze 
the blood in his veins, instantly burst 
upon him; and, as he turned to fly, 
the figure of the Benshee, all covered 
with blood, crossed his path, and 
continued, at intervals, to intercept 
him as he ran. When he reached 
home he rushed into his daughter’s 
room, and on his entrance the sick 
girl screamed out ‘ See, see! oh see 
that beautiful lady, all covered with 
blood!’ ‘Where, oh! where?’ de- 
manded the father. ‘ In the window, 
Sir,’ replied the poor creature. ‘Oh! 
no, she’s gone.” 

From that moment the patient, in 
spite of the doctor’s skill, continued 
to grow worse; and next day, about 
twelve o'clock, she expired. On that 
evening, about twilight, as the afflicted 
father was pacing up and down one of 
the walks in his garden that over- 
looked the avenue, he was surprised at 
hearing a noise asif a coach and horses 
were coming up to the house. Casting 
his eyes over the hedge, he distinctly 
saw six black headless horses, driven 
by a headless coachman, — AY 
hearse, which regularly stopped be- 
fore the hall door, and to his amaze- 
ment a coffin was brought out and 
laced upon it, when instantly the 
— figure of the Benshee mounted 
upon the pall, and the hearse drove on. 

F 
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When he had somewhat recovered 
from his astonishment he ran into the 
house, where, finding the corpse ashe 
had left it, he began to suspect*that 
his eyes had-deceived him. ‘ By no 
means, my dear,’ said his lady ; ‘ that 
hearse follows my father’s family ; I 
saw it myself when one of my uncles 
died, and you know it’s quite as natu- 
ral as the Bensheer’—— 

‘Hold! exclaimed Fitzpatrick, 
‘there she is, outside of the win- 
dow, bloody and vindictive-looking as 
when I shot her! She recedes—she’s 
gone! Heaven forefend from me her 
wrath ; for Iam sure she bodes me 
evil !’ 

His apprehensions were but too 
just; for next day another of his 
children died ; and he could not stir 
from home any night after dark 
without encountering the appalling 
figure of the Benshee. She crossed 
his path whether he rode or walked, 
was alone or in company; till, at 
length, in the hope of avoiding her, 
he quitted the country, and passed 
over into England, where he soon 
after died. 

The enraged Benshee, whose kind 
offices were so badly requited, was 
never heard to lament the approaching 
death of a Fitzpatrick after the night 
she had been fired at. In: fact, her 
services in that way appeared to cease, 


——— 
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as she has only since been known as 
the persecutor of those over whose 
existence she would, if —— treat- 
ed, have continued to wate 

About twenty years ago the man- 
sion of Fitzpatrick was visited by the 
owner, with the intention of residing in 
it; when, onthe night of his arrival, the 
dreadful ery of the infuriated Benshee 
assailed the house, and continued to 
do so nightly until it was once more 
deserted ; since which time it has been 
totally uninhabited. 

Such is the strange relation which 
is familiar in the mouths of the pea- 
santry in that part of the country 
where the incidents are supposed to 
have taken place. But the idea here 
given Of a Benshee is by no means 
without exceptions ; for, in some parts 
of the country, the apparition is de- 
scribed as an old man, and in others 
an old woman, who announce their 
doleful news from the ashes’ corner, 
or from under the staircase. In gene- 
ral, however, the Benshee is under- 
stood to be like a beautiful young 
woman,who utters her ncinsiahicke cry, 
sometimes once, and sometimes twice, 
before death, near to a spring, a river, 
or alake. Whether she is the friend 
or enemy of the family to which she 


is attached is not distinctly under- 
stood. 





IMPROMPTU ON QUITTING THE PIER OF HOWTH.—BY A ‘BONDSMAN.’ 


No foolish friend, with woman’s tears, 
lo stay my steps this morn appears ; 
But indignation prompts my mind 
To curse the slaves I leave behind ; 
Slaves so mean and envious too, 
That freedom’s light the dastards smother, 
Lest those beams they think their due 
Should shed their brightness on a brother : 
Content intolerant chains to bind, 
-\nd wound their fellow-man still deeper, 
Whilst, curse them! each can only find 
His home a gaol—himself the keeper. 
How well did Justice here ordain, 
_When freemen she this precept gave— 
‘The man, who shall a brother chain, 
Becomes by fate himself a slave !’ 


Then once again I bid adieu 

lo slaves of every party hue ; 

And may the links you forge be thine— 
May man ’gainst fellow-man combine— 
Pill faction’s curse to you make known 
The chains that goad you are your own! 
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THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the number of 
literary men to whom Ireland has 
given birth, there is very little con- 
nected with their names which con- 
veys to us any thing of a national 
association; for the land of their 
nativity scarcely enjoys a single ray 
of that brilliant mind which sheds 
its intellectual brightness on the sister 
country. Congreve was an apostate, 
and Swift only by accident a patriot ; 
while Goldsmith was weak enough to 
affect an air of contempt for a people 
whose accent was indelibly stamped 
upon his tongue. We could protract 
the list of her ungrateful and thought. 
less ‘men of mind’ even to our own 
day; but the task would be invidious, 
and we gladly turn from it to one 
who forms a splendid exception—one 
who is not ashamed of Ireland, and 
of whom Ireland is justly proud. 

Mr. Moore is every way an Irish- 
man—in heart, in feelings, and in 
— For his country he has 
done more than any man living: he 
has associated her name, her wrongs, 
and her attributes, with poetry and 
music, neither of which can ever die 
while taste, patriotism, and literature, 
subsist in the world; and, while these 
survive, Ireland will form the theme 
of Beauty’s song, and Irish music the 
charm of every cultivated mind. But, 
all extrinsic circumgtances apart, 
there is, in the ‘ Melodies’ of Mr. 
Moore, a sacred fire which conveys its 
vividness to the soul of his nite ng 
and they must be made of sterner 
stuff than the ordinary race of men 
if their bosoms do not glow with 
liberal and patriotic enthusiasm while 
they peruse the harmonious creations 
of a poet who has clothed the wild and 
eccentric airs of his country in ‘ words 
that burn,’ and sentiments that find 
an echo in every generous breast. 

Had Mr. Moore done no more than 
this he would be entitled to the gra- 
titude of his countrymen; but his 
genius, like his own Peri, seems never 
pleased but while hovering over the 
region he loves; or, if it makes a 
short excursion, it is only in the hope 
of securing some advantage that may 
accelerate the removal of those dis- 
qualifications which still exclude hap- 
piness from the limits of his country. 


In ‘Lalla Rookh’ he has given his 
fire-worshippers the wrongs and feel- 
ings of Irishmen ; while, in the ‘ Me- 
moirs of Captain Rock,’ he has ac- 
complished a most difficult task— 
written a history of Ireland that has 
been read. 

While claiming for Mr. Moore 
what he deserves—the crown of pa- 
triotism—we are not silly enough to 
imagine that on this head alone he is 
entitled to our praise. As a poet, 
since the lamented death of Byron, 
he stands alinost without a competi- 
tor; and as a prose writer he is not 
surpassed by any of his contempo- 
raries. As his merits, however, are 
universally appreciated, we shall not 
farther waste the time of our readers 
by pointing out those excellences 
which must be familiar to all, but 
pass at once to a brief memoir of this 
distinguished character. 

Mr. Moore is, we believe, the only 
son of a respectable tradesman, and 
was born at Dublin on the 28th of 
May, 1780. His education, which 
was completed at Trinity College, 
was commenced in the school of Mr. 
Whyte, of Grafton Street, in his native 
city; and, ere he entered the U niver- 
sity, he gave indication of those 
talents which have since made him 
‘the poet of every circle, and the 
delight of his own.’ In 1800 he pub- 
lished his translation of ‘ Anacreon ;’ 
and, shortly afterwards, the ‘ Poems 
of Thomas Little, Esq.’ In 1803 he 
was appointed Registrar of the Ad- 
miralty in the island of Bermuda— 
a situation from which he never de- 
rived any emolument, though, a few 
years since, he suffered some incon- 
venience from the misconduct of his 
deputy. Mr. Moore has published 
many satirical works, under the name 
of * Thomas Brown the younger ;’ 
but his fame rests chiefly upon the 
yoem of * Lalla Rookh,’ ‘Irish Me- 
lodies,” and £ The Loves of the 
Angels,’ 

At rather an early age Mr. Moore 
married a Miss Dyke, and is now 
the happy father of several lovely 
children. Most of his time is passed 
in the enjoyment of domestic happi- 
ness at his cottage near Devizes, 
diversified by occasional visits to 
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London. In private life Mr. Moore 
is caressed and beloved; and few 
literary men are more generally es- 
teemed by their contemporaries for 
the qualities of the head and heart. 





THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


Mr. Moore’s parents are yet living 
in Dublin; and we suppose it must 
be unnecessary to say that they are 
proud of such ason, or that he is not 
unmindful of the ties of filial affection. 





TALES OF IRISH LIFE. * 


‘Ir has been remarked,’ says the 
preface to these Teles, ‘ by an elegant 
modern writer, that Englishmen have 
more accurate information respecting 
countries situated at the extremity of 
the globe than those nearer home. 
Approximation he has represented as 
unfavourable to truth and candour. 
Should it be argued that this assertion 
is too general, it must be admitted to 
be true in one instance ; for less is actu- 
ally known in this country of the REAL 
STATE OF IRELAND than of the re- 
gions beyond the Ganges and Missis- 
sippi. Native writers, from a false 
patriotism, have exaggerated and dis- 
torted facts; while foreigners, from 
yrejudice and ignorance, have dealt 
Gonae in misrepresentation. The 
public inquire, and are deceived, till, 
by degrees, falsehood acquires the 
consistency of truth ; and too many 
English readers (like theatrical ama- 
teurs) are only pleased with repre- 
sentations of Irish life where Nature, 
truth, and common sense, are outraged 
and insulted—where things are done 
and said which are as foreign to 
Ireland as they are to Hindostan.’ 

These opinions are so much in 
accordance with our own, that we 
thought it but justice to let the author 
introduce himself to our readers; 
and we are happy in being able to 
congratulate him on the ability he 
has shown in avoiding the faults he 
disapproves of in others; for in no 
instance has he laboured to give 
effect at the expense of truth and 
Nature. 

Among the number of writers who 
have attempted to delineate Irish life 
and manners the names of Edgeworth 
and Morgan stand conspicuous : but 
even these ladies have eone to the 
extreme; and, in almost every in- 
stance, have given us Paddy as he 
is thought to be, not as he really ise 
have left Nature for broad caricature— 


and, though the likeness is immedi- 
ately recognised, laughter or disgust 
is only excited; for the portraitures 
are not serious enough to delay atten- 
tion or awaken sympathy. 

In saying this we do not mean to 
detract one iota from the merit of 
these talented and patriotic ladies ; 
for it was impossible that they could 
have described what they did not 
know. Unlike the author before us, 
they were not sufliciently acquainted 
with the majority of the people— 
knew too little of political grievances ; 
and, from their habits, sex, and sta- 
tion, were strangers to the real con- 
dition of the lower orders; for the 
facility with which the Irish peasantry 
occasionally envelop their affairs in 
mystery, or put a disguise on their 
feelings and concerns, can be equalled 
by no people in the world. ‘To 
know them,’ says our author, ‘ re- 
quires the local observation of years ; 
and, to appreciate their shrewdness 
and cunning, they must be conversed 
with on terms of equality.’ 

That he has availed himself of his 
opportunities these ‘Tales’ sufliciently 
testify; for in almost every page he 
introduces an original character, which 
he has sketched with a happy fidelity 
that evinces, at once, his powers of 
description and justness of remark. 
He carries us into the lowly cottage 
without disgusting us; and, contrary 
to the general opinion, convinces his 
readers that peace and happiness are 
still within the reach of the Trish pea- 
sant,—while he forcibly illustrates 
the grievances under which they la- 
bour. 

The two volumes before us contain 
sixteen tales: and, as they are highly 
characteristic and amusing, they must 
be acceptable to the general reader ; 
while those who wish to be acquainted 
with the state of Ireland cannot have 
recourse to a more accurate source of 
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information. Every page is inter- 
spersed with political observations, 
and every tale illustrates some parti- 
cular grievance. We scarcely know 
an evil, either local or general, that 
affects Ireland, of which we have not 
the consequence exhibited in some 
fiction happily conceived, and told in 
a style of great force and beauty. 
At a time when Englishmen are 
earnest intheir desire to obtain ac- 
curate information respecting — the 
sister kingdom, these volumes are 
calculated to do much good—per- 
haps more than if the sentiments and 
truths they enforce were contained in 
a work of greater pretension; and 
we are of opinion that this idea in- 
duced the author to embody the 
result of his experience in these 
faithful pictures of Irish life, which 
certainly cannot be perused without 
impressing the reader with a very 
favourable opinion of the head and 
heart of the writer; for a spirit of 
benevolent candour and undisguised 
liberality breathes throughout his 
work, which is calculated to soften the 
asperitics of party feeling, and to 
show to Catholics and Protestants 
their respective faults, without wound- 
ing the feelings of either. 

Any one of the sixteen tales would 
be sufficient to illustrate these re- 
marks; but, as the author has, in 
‘'Turncoat Watt,’ anticipated the late 
discussions on proselytism, we shall 
abridge that tale for the instruction 
and amusement of our readers—and 
we have seldom met one better calcu- 
lated for the purpose of effecting 
both:— 

‘ The little village of Ballyburn, consist- 
ing of about thirty houses, lies in the 
northern part of Connaught, not far from 
Iniscrone. The inhabitants, with a few 
exceptions, profess the Catholic religion, 
which was annually expounded to them by 
a mendicant friar, who came every autumn 
to preach to them, and then to collect 
alms to support his convent, which was 
generally given in corn, some affording a 
bushel, some more, and some less. Men 
who are convinced of the orthodoxy of 
their creed have no need of any new 
proofs of their religion being the true one ; 
and, as for the necessity of further in- 
struction, none could possibly exist, for 
every man in Ballyburn knew more than 
he practised. Probably it was reasoning 
in this manner that induced the Rev. Jolin 


O’Sullivan to refrain from troubling his pa- 
rishioners with a history of all the popes 
who had successively filed the chair of 
Peter, or of alarming their consciences by 
enforcing the necessity of works which 
they never could accomplish. The whole 
congregation believed the Church of which 
they were members to be the only apos- 
tolic one; and what addition could even 
the eloquence of Masselon make to their 
creed! They also acknowledged the ne- 
cessity of complying with the commands 
of God and the Church; and what more 
could all the volumes of the holy fathers 
teach them? ‘Ignorant credulity!’ the 
enlightened Christian may exclaim ; but 
cease to be indignant with the peasantry 
of Ballyburn: you yourself believe as 
much, or more, on the same authority— 
namely, the testimony of others. You 
would sutter martyrdom for the tenets you 
hold essential to salvation; why, then, 
condemn the poor Catholic for refusing 
to change the belief taught him by his 
ancestors and his catechism? Father 
O'Sullivan knew that his parishioners ran 
no risk from innovating zealots or the pro- 
selyting enthusiasm of other creeds, and 
therefore dismissed his congregation every 
Sunday, after mass, to their dinners and 
their sports, saved them from an hour’s 
attention to a sermon they could not 
understand, and secured his own break- 
fast an hour earlier by the indulgence 
he allowed to his congregation. . .. . 
No pastor could be happier with his 
flock than Father O'Sullivan was, and no 
people could be fonder of their priest than 
those of Ballyburn. An event, however, 
soon occurred, which caused great com- 
motion in the village, and completely 
changed the ideas of the peasantry. 

‘Mr. Graham, a gentleman of about 
forty years of age, possessed some pro- 
perty near the village of Ballyburn, to 
which he removed, after an absence of 
twenty years, accompanied by two maiden 
sisters a few years younger than himself. 
These ladies brought with them a young 
girl of eighteen, who had been placed 
under their superintendence by the Court 
of Chancery, as they were distantly re- 
lated to her mother. The name of this 
orphan—-or, more legally speaking, of this 
ward—was Sophia liedenm Her person 
was graceful and elegant; and, as her 
education was pious and exemplary, she 
appeared, in all her actions and move- 
ments, as if a being of another world had 
lost her way upon this ; for to an angel’s 
form she added continual meditation, as 
if she held communion with purer spirits 
than those of earth. This contemplative 
disposition was increased by the system 
of education adopted by the Misses Gra- 
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ham, who, being induced to prefer Me- 
thodism to the pure dignity of the esta- 
blished Church, were possessed of all the 
zeal so remarkable in converts. This 
religious enthusiasm and devotional frenzy 
they imparted in every lesson of Sophia's, 
until her youthful sensibilities were divert- 
ed into the fountain of piety. Her every 
thought was of Heaven, her every action 
had the previous approval of her God : 
she could have died for the salvation of 
others, so boundless were her charities : 
she could willingly have abandoned all 
the pleasures of life to be allowed an ex- 
emption from sin, so filled was she with 
the rapturous contemplation of the rewards 
of purity and innocence. Mr. Graham 
partook of the religious enthusiasm of 
his sisters; and, as the disciples of all 
creeds wish to increase their followers by 
converts, he looked forward with com- 
placent satisfaction to the imaginary num- 
ber of papists that the development of 
truth would attach to Methodism. He 
formed his opinion of popery from his own 
impressions of it, and thought no man 
could continue a Catholic who had heard 
the objections againstit. Many attempts 
to convert them he knew had failed; but 
this he attributed to the indiscretion of zeal 
and the mistaken means which had been 
resorted to. The force that is insufhcient to 
move a large body by a single impulse 
will readily effect it by prudent repetition ; 
and, though the old papists were too pre- 
judiced and too superstitious to hear 
reason or listen to truth, the young, by 
being taught, might become accessible to 
both. Mr. Graham's sisters coincided in 
these opinions, and seconded their bro- 
ther’s intentions by communicating with 
religious societies established for the dis- 
semination of the Scriptures without note 
or comment. A school-room was built, 
and Mr. Graham travelled to Dublin to 
procure a master belonging to the Kildare 
Street Society, and to obtain the neces- 
sary aidfrom thatestablishment. At this 
ume a‘ Bible Association’ held its meet- 
ing in the Rotunda, which Mr. Graham 
attended; and, willing to become conspi- 
cuous and give a proof of his piety, he 
made a speech, in the course of which he 
acquainted the meeting with his proceed- 
ings and intentions. These would be 
merely assertions if unsupported, and his 
labour useless if unnecessary: in order 
to prove that they were both true and 
requisite, he painted the wretched state 
of Ballyburn, alleging the thirst of the 
people for knowledge, and their discon- 
tent with their ignorant priest, whom 
he had seen more than once in a state 
not entirely compos mentis, Mr. Gra- 
ham exaggerated a httle; but he had 


heard the state of the village, aud the 
desire of its inhabitants for knowledge, 
from a tenant of his own, named Walter 
Murrough; and his assertion respecting 
poor Father John O'Sullivan was subse- 
quently supported by the fact of the re- 
verend clergyman being suspended by his 
bishop, who probably obtained the first 
information of his misconduct from the 
newspaper report of Mr.Graham’s speech.’ 


A Rey. Mr. Kehoe was sent to sup- 
ply the place of Father O’Sullivan ; 
but the good people of Ballyburn, 
being democrats, at first opposed his 
induction, and one of them, named 
Watt Murrough, the hero of the tale, 
was made to feel the effect of the 
priest’s anger. 


‘Watt Murrough was a genuine sample 
of that portion of his countrymen who are 
distinguished for shrewdness; and, as 
Watt was the only shopkeeper in the vil- 
lage, he imbibed some cunning without 
acquiring much information ; and he pos- 
sessed the hypocrisy of trade, though he 
never visited Dame Street nor the Liberty. 
Watt succeeded his father in business ; and, 
as the old man was improvident, the son 
profited, as the Spartans did, by the hei- 
nousness of example, and became prudent, 
A sixpence was turned several times before 
he parted with it, and a shilling was ba- 
lanced for half an hour on his middle finger 
before he gave it away. But the profits 
of a Ballyburn shopkeeper were very in- 
considerable: a roll of tobacco was six 
months sellingy and a ball of tape stood 
measuring fora year Watt became im- 
patient of the slowness of accumulation ; 
he ventured to extend his trade, but lost 
by the speculation. Ile was young, and 
wanted a wife; but, where Avarice gains 
admission, Love never enters. Watt was 
too much enamoured of money to feel an 
affection for a female: he therefore looked 
around him. Some had money, but re- 
jected his application; others were kind, 
but their portion would be too soon reckon- 
ed. In this difficulty he had recourse to 
Father O'Sullivan, who recommended a 
niece of his own, promising, on the receipt 
of the next Easter dues, to make up an 
adequate fortune. Watt was satisfied, and 
so well pleased with his prospécts, that 
he did not offend Heaven by any amorous 
complaints of delay, nor solicit his mistress 
to anticipate their joys by any clandes- 
tine proceedings. Watt was full of hope 
until the time when the kind priest was 
suspended ; but, being desirous of con- 
tinuing the reverend gentleman in the 
parish until the dues should be collected, 
he opposed with all his influence the in- 
daction of Mr. Kehoe, whom he was in 
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the act of personally opposmg when he 
met the chastisement which he seized on 
as a pretext for embracing a_ religion 
which had something to bestow. Watt 
being a tenant of Mr. Graham, and wish- 
ing to obtain some lands that conveniently 
joined the few fields he rented, he was 
always cringingly obsequious and ofli- 
ciously attentive whenever that gentleman 
called at his shop. The lower order of 
the Irish are practical hypocrites when- 
ever thcir interests are concerned: to 
know them requires the local observation 
of years; and, to understand their shrewd- 
ness and cunning, they must be conversed 
with on terms of equality. Poverty, no 
doubt, and the state of the laws, have oc- 
easioned this dereliction of candour and 
independence; but it is immediately owing 
to their practical knowledge of human 
nature that they affect ignorance where 
they are not wanting in information, and 
pretend to poverty when they really are 
not poor. Watt listened with docility to 
the pious ejaculations of Mr. Graham, 
seemed astonished at those points of doc- 
trine on which he had a hundred times 
disputed, and he took special care always 
to wonder at the extent of his landlord’s 
information. Graham, seduced by these 
marks of apparent acquiescence, antici- 
pated a triumph over Watt’s errors; he 
came more frequently, presented books 
for hia perusal, and, at length, ventured to 
recommend the Bible. Watt did not fall an 
easy prey: he knew the necessity of en- 
hancing the value of his conversion by 
pretending difficulties whch were to be 
surmounted. He made his objections, 
but always seemed satisfied with the ex- 
planation ; and, when he owned a spiritual 
conviction, he began to lament the impedi- 
ments of temporalities. Graham, irntated 
by Kehoe’s opposition to his school, felt 
the humiliation it would cause the arro- 
gant priest if he could persuade one of his 
flock to abandon the errors of popery; he 
therefore encouraged Watt by promises of 
remuneration for the losses he should 
sustain in the want of customers : but Watt 
knew there were things more substantial 
than promises, and, by a_ well-turned 
manceuvre, procured letters from Graham 
to Dublin shopkeepers, where he obtained 
goods to a considerable amount on ad- 
vaatageous credit, which was readily 
given, as Graham’s letters were held as 
securities. Watt returned to Ballyburn 
a wealthy shopkeeper, issued his circular 
notices of a new stock, said several smart 
things against Father Kehoe’s horsewhip, 
and finally, in a Sunday or two, went to 
church, where he read his recantatton. 
‘* Little things are great to little men.” 
Ballyburn never witnessed such commo- 
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tion as that caused by Watt's conversion. 
Public insult was offered to the delin- 
quent ; he was burned in effigy, and his 
shop forsaken: no old woman would drink 
his tea for fear of poison, and his tobacco- 
roll grew dry for want of consumption. 
But Watt was amply compensated for the 
malice of his neighbours and the absence 
of his old customers: his shop was made 
the depository for Bibles and religious 
tracts ; rooms were taken in his house for 
the use of religious committees ; the Pro- 
testants of the country gave him their in- 
fluence; and he was made postmaster of 
Ballyburn, an oflice created for his emolu- 
ment, as a letter came there ouly once in 
twelve months from a sailor that used to 
write to his mother. Watt grew rapidly 
into consequence: from parish constable 
he became a baronial one, and was also 
deputy for the coroner, as well as for the 
county keeper. Watt was not a man that 
could grow great without knowing it: he 
gave an instance of his increasing con- 
sequence by translating his name into Eng- 
lish, titling himself, in his shop-bill, Wat- 
ter Murphy. Watt's neighbours were not 
long in penetrating his motives for aban- 
doning popery: they saw affluence the 
consequence of tergiversation; but so 
great was the opprobrium attached to the 
deed, that none would imitate him, even 
had greater advantages awaited them. 
The old shook their heads, in sorrow, as 
they passed him; and the witty, vicious, 
and thoughtless, conferred on him the 
title of ‘“ Turncoat Watt.” The pious 
sent him remonstrances, and the zealous 
transmitted Catholic pamphlets; the 
priest excommunicated him from the rites 
of the church, and the hypocrites prayed 
aloud for his re-conversion: but Watt 
laughed at their folly and anger, continued 
a regular member of Methodism, and was 
gradually assuming the long Puritanical 
face of exterior piety ; while his dress cor- 
responded with the ‘“‘ inward man,”’ being 
all black, save and except the white cra- 
vat, which he, fearing the imputation of 
vanity, had tied behind. Elumoar, broad 
and peculiar, is a distinguished feature 
in the Irish character. The “ country 
schoolmaster” ridiculed Watt in a va- 
riety of metre, and satire and irony were 
in every word addressed to him by his 
townsmen. His black coat obtained for 
him the momentary name of clergyman ; 
but that which was considered the most 
galling, and which adhered to him during 
his hfe, was “ Turncoat Watt.” 

‘While Watt was daily becoming more 
pious, and hourly increasing his wealth 
and importance, discord, in the shape of 
religious bigotry, agitated, for the first 
time, the little village of Ballyburn. Mr. 
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Graham’s school was in want of scholars, 
to supply which the poor were waited on, 
to solicit the attendance of their children : 
some who were immediately dependent on 
Mr. Graham sent theirs for a short time, 
but were soon withdrawn by the priest’s 
directions, as the establishment required 
the reading of the Bible—a necessary part 
of the course ofeducution. . «. 

‘ Ballyburn, for a whole year, continued 
the scene of rancorous animosity and dan- 
gerous prejudices. Father Kehoe preached 
against innovating sectarians, and the 
Methodist parson exposed the superstition 
of popery. Mr. Graham, stimulated by 
opposition, was unremitting in his endea- 
vours to obtain proselytes; and he was 
aided hy his sisters, who accompanied 
Bibles and religious tracts with presents 
that secured an acceptance of both. Sophia 
was more successful than any of them: 
her appearance and angelic countenance 
ensured her a willing audience trom all 
she addressed; and, when she boasted a 
victory over prejudice and ignorance, it 
was only the pity of a steadfast papist, 
who was lamenting that one so good and 
lovely should be damned, which she mis- 
took for conviction, ‘The young are all 
enthusiasts: Sophia, deploring the errors 
of the Catholics, only wished to be instru- 
mental in their conversion: for this pur- 
pose, she missed no opportunity of con- 
versing with them on religious topics (the 
only thing she understood) ; and, as those 
she spoke to only lamented her infatuated 
credulity, she enjoved an apparent triumph 
where there was no opposition. But the 
Misses Graham did not fare so well; for, 
in place of confiding ignorance, they found 
the Catholics sturdy defenders of their 
creed ; and those who suppose they are de- 
ficient in theological information should 
converse with them to be convinced how 
erroneous that opinion is. On this oc- 
casion inquiry was forced upon them: 
Father Kehoe’s preaching, like an unsa- 
tisfactory beverage, only increased their 
thirst for knowledge. The ‘‘ Catholic 
Christian Instructor” was now read by all ; 
** De Feller’s Philosophical Catechism,” 
translated into English, was in every man’s 
hand in the village ; and when the Misses 
Graham commenced a religious disputa- 
tion they were generally defeated; for 
nothing can be more difficult than to argue 
with the lower order of the Irish, as they 
never answer a question but by asking ano- 
ther; and, asa child may puzzle a philoso- 
pher, there is no wonder that the shrewd 
papists of Ballyburn often confounded the 
Misses Graham. Watt Murphy joined 
the exertions of his fraternity ; and so de- 
sirous was he to disseminate knowledge, 
that he papered his snuff and tobacco in 


religious tracts, and, in an emergency, 
once tore up a large Bible. His brethren 
applauded his zeal, and flattered them- 
selves that the number of religious books 
disposed of by Watt must be ultimately 
beneficial ; and they lived upon the hope, 
that, though their district school had then 
but a few pupils, yet, when the truths 
spread by Watt were properly understood, 
scholars would increase ; but in this they 
were disappointed.’ 


The Catholics soon opened schools 
of their own, and Graham desisted 
from labouring where no profit en- 
sued. 

‘Good feelings were beginning to re- 
turn after the religious storm, and Gra- 
ham and his sisters desisted from labour- 
ing where no profit ensued. The priest 
showed a settled content within by his 
exterior appearance, and ‘‘ Turncoat Watt” 
was more sanctified than ever. An union 
between him and one of the Miss Gra- 
hams was spoken of, but no two could 
agree which of the ladies was to be the 
happy woman. Mr, Graham himself, it 
was whispered, had an eye to Sophia, who 
was now of age, and had a large fortune 
at her disposal; and, as religious people 
never forget temporalities, it was not pro- 
bable that Graham would lose such 
valuable appendages of life as a beauteous 
wife and a splendid fortune. These con- 
jectures were soon shown to be erroneous ; 
for one merning the village was thrown 
into confusion: some laughed, and others 
wept with indignation, when it was as- 
certained that ‘ Turncoat Watt” had car- 
ried off the lovely Sophia, and made her 
his wife, and himself the lord of her purse 
and person. Watt was a sanctified hy- 
pocrite, and affected piety to ingratiate 
himself into the favour of Sophia ; and 
no sooner did he acquire an intimacy with 
the phraseology‘of his new religion than he 
applied his knowledge to forward his de- 
signs. ‘Lhe pious, kind, and lovely So- 
phia, fell a victim to the villain’s arts: 
he courted her in the language of religion, 
and persuaded her to wed him-by theolo- 
gical arguments. But no sooner did 
Watt incur the displeasure of his patrons, 
and secure all he could desire, than his 
real character appeared: he renounced 
the belief which he lately professed with 
so much apparent zeal, and turned again 
to old popery! The Catholics rejoiced at 
the recovery of the strayed lamb, and 
Watt's house soon became the rendezvous 
of priests and monks. The arts of prac- 
tised argument were too powerful for the 
tender mind of the yielding Sophia: de- 
serted by her friends, who reproached her 
conduct, she listened to her new acquaint- 
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ance, and became a papist. She now 
shows the zeal of a convert, and none can 
be more attentive to the duties of her new 
religion. 

‘Graham, soon after this marriage, 
quitted the country, and his sisters con- 
cealed themselves in Dublin from the 
ridicule cast on them by the rudeness of 
wit and the malice of the thoughtless. 
Watt became a favourite in Ballyburn, and 
often relates the good fortune he had in 
incurring the anger of Father Kehoe ; while 
all lament that Sophia was subjected to 
the ‘ rude embrace of an indecent clown,’ 
although this amiable victim of hypocrisy, 
still the religious enthusiast, rejoices that 
her marriage with Watt introduced her to 
an infallible creed. 

‘ This short detail of Ballyburn affairs 
will show the success which attends all 
endeavours to convert the peasantry of 
Ireland ; for an attentive observer of the 
Irish Catholics will be compelled to ac- 
knowledge for truth the philosophical re- 
marks of Johnson, who said: ‘A man 
who is converted from Protestantism to 
Popery may be sincere. He parts with 
nothing; he is only superadding to what 
he already had. But to convert from 
Popery to Protestantism gives up so much 
of what he has held as sacred as any thing 
that he retains—there is so much laceration 
of mind in such a conversion—that it 
can hardly be sincere and lasting.’ * 


In the tale of ‘ The Robber,’ the 
author has, contrary to his usual 
judgment, omitted an opportunity of 
illustrating ‘ Irish life ;’ for, had he 
made, as he could have done, the 
hardships which alienated Redmond 
from society arise from local circum- 
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stances, and not from military ty- 
ranny, he would have rendered the tale 
more national, and perhaps more in- 
structive. As it is, -however, the 
‘ Robber’ is ably portrayed. 

Of the illustrations we can scarcel 
speak as they deserve. To say, with 
the triteness of modern criticism, that 
they are in George Cruikshank’s best 
style, is not saying enough ; for some 
of them, at least, are, in our opinion, 
superior to any thing which that ce- 
lebrated artist has ever done. ‘ Pro- 
testant Bill returning from Parade’ 
has no equal,not even in the ‘ Points of 
Humour.’ In this, as in the other em- 
bellishments of these volumes, the 


artist has surpassed his author. No- 
thing is superfluous—nothing want- 


ing. The ‘¢ Irish Loyalist’ is indi- 
cated in every thing around. The 
look of supercilious contempt—the 
arrogant attitude—the air of military 
authority—the gaudy a Lon 
tuil—-the boots — the helmet—are 
finely contrasted with the poverty of 
the horse; while the swor lenine 
at the wrong side completes the 
satire. The yeoman and his horse 
appear so ridiculous, that we can rea- 
dily excuse the laughing villagers 
who mock thedoughty hero as he rides 
along. 

Every man in Ireland can appre- 
ciate the truth of Mr. Cruikshank’s 
pencil, for om oue of them knows 
that the original of the picture is to 
be found disturbing the harmony of 
nearly every village in that kingdom. 
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CAPTAIN LYON’S NARRATIVE. F 


THREE centuries have elapsed since 
the first attempts at discovery were 
made within the Arctic Circle; and, 
though we have gained considerable 
additions to our geographical know- 
ledge in subsequent endeavours, still 
the principal object has not yet been 
attained—the finding of a north-west 
passage round the north coast of 
America, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean. Much praise is cer- 
tainly due to those intrepid officers 
and men who have been the means 
of increasing our stock of informa- 


* Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


tion; and, perhaps, there is not one 
individual whois more deserving of it 
than the indefatigable author of the 
‘ Narrative’ before us. Deeply dowe 
regret his failure in the present in- 
stance, yet every seaman who wit- 
nessed the departure of the Griper 
éduld vention have expected any 
other result. She was by no means 
adapted for the voyage, on account of 
her construction and dimensions ; 
while the lumbered state of herdecks, 
and being so very deep in the water, 
precluded every possibility of working 


t A brief Narrative of an unsuccessful Attempt to reach Repulse Bay, through Sir 


Thomas Rowe’s ‘ Welcome,’ in his Majesty’s Ship Griper, in the year 1824. 
With a Chart and Engravings. London, Murray. 


Captain G. F. Lyon, R, N, 
Vou, l.—No. L. 
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to windward with any effect. Why 
this vessel was fixed upon for the pur- 
ose, in preference to many others 
by far superior to her, we are at a 
loss to decide; but imagine it must 
have proceeded from one of those 
errors which have so peculiarly 
marked the projector of these dis- 
coveries. 

In Captain Lyon’s last voyage to 
Repulse Bay, he commanded the 
Hecla, a roomy ship, possessed of 
every comfort, and containing every 
convenience ; so much so, that Cap- 
tain Parry has made choice of her in 
preference to his old ship, the Fury, 
now under the command of Captain 
Hoppner, and both employed in a 
joint expedition to Lancaster Sound. 
if Captain Lyon was deprived of his 
ship merely to gratify Captain Parry, 
we must consider it both ungenerous 
and unjust, for in their public capa- 
city we conceive the scale of their 
merit is equal, and that the one cer- 
tainly deserves as much encourage- 
ment as the other. A few questions 
might here be very naturally pro- 
posed. Was there a necessity for 
exploring the route purposed by Cap- 
tain Lyon, and does that necessity 
still exist ? oris it intended that the 
party under Dr. Richardson, and that 
highly meritorious young officer, Mr. 
Kendall, should travel over it? 

For ourselves we answer, that there 
was a necessity, and that it still 
exists; nor can we learn, from the 
best information, that Dr. Richard- 
son’s party will pass to the eastward 
of Point ‘Turn-again. Why then not 
fit outa more eligible vessel, and give 
the brave fellows a chance of accom- 
opr we their purpose?) This might 
ve done with but little expense ; for 
the same provisions and stores now 
lying useless at the Victualling Depot 
would answer every purpose. The 
oflicers of the Griper have sustained 
a considerable loss; and they re 
mained some time in London, expect- 
ing again to be employed. Upon 
Mr. ‘Toms, the midshipman, it has 
fallen very heavily, and he is suffer- 
ing for circumstances over which he 
could have no control. This rentle- 
man has passed his examination for 
lieutenant, we believe, about six 
years, and his whole time of servitude 
exceeds that of several of our more 


fortunate—because titded—post cap- 
tains. He is now, we understand, on 
board the guardship at Plymouth, 
but we trust it will not be long before 
we see his name in the list of promo- 
tions. 

Having said thus much in favour of 
Captain Lyon, we now come to 
speak of the performance before us ; 
and here justice demands the avowal 
that it is far from meeting our un- 
qualified approbation. It is unneces- 
sarily spun out—whether for the be- 
nefit of the gallant officer, or the ad- 
vantage of his publisher, must rest 
between themselves. The whole might 
have been included in a_ shilling 
pamphlet, with the chart alone (for 
the plates are of no real utility); and 
cuen it would have been universally 
read by all classes of society, parti- 
cularly by those who feel most inte- 
rested in the events—the generality of 
tradesmen. The dangers and difhicul- 
ties were doubtless very great, and 
much credit ought to be given to the 
adventurous band. Yet when we hear 
a British seaman, and that seaman a 
commander, gravely telling us of his 
being absent from his bed three nights, 
it certainly excites considerable sur- 
prise. If the worthy captain never 
underwent greater hardships, he has 
earned his epaulettes most cheaply: 
and if, in his future career, he does 
not expect to meet with many such 
troubles, we would advise him to lay 
up in ordinary as soon as possible ; 
but, seriously, we regret that he has 
been led to make several of the state- 
ments which appear. They are only 
calculated to raise a smile or a doubt 
ina brother tar: but we will not be 
too severe—the captain himself pos- 
sessés our admiration, although per- 
sonally a stranger. It is his book we 
are criticising, and not the man. What 
our friends of Dublin will think of 
the following passage we do not know: 
it smells very strongly of a bull:— 
‘Soon after dark a large brig passed 
close under our stern, but the heavy 
gale prevented our mutual hails being 
heard.’ 

The Griper sailed from Stromness 
on the 3d of July, and arrived off 
Cape Chidley on the 6th of August, 
after encountering some severe wea- 
ther. On the Ist of September, hav- 
ing entered the ‘Welcome,’ and with- 
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CAPTAIN LYON’S NARRATIVE. 


out being able to rely upon their 
compasses, they shoaled their water, 
and, unable exactly to ascertain their 
situation, Captain Lyon says— 


‘T rounded to at seven A.M. and tried 
to bring up with the starboard anchor, and 
seventy fathoms chain; but the stiff 
breeze and heavy sea caused this to part 
in half an hour, and we again made sail 
to the north-eastward; but, finding we 
came suddenly to seven fathoms, and that 
the ship could not possibly work out again, 
as she would not face the sea or keep 
steerage way on her, I most reluctantly 
brought her up with three bowers and a 
stream in succession, yet not before we had 
shoaled to five and a half. This was be- 
tween eight and nine A. M. the ship 
pitching bows under, and a tremendous sea 
running. At noon the starboard bower- 
anchor parted, but the others held.’ 


The tide, which rises upon this coast 
from twelve to fifteen feet, was falling, 
and consequently great apprehensions 
were excited for the safety of the 
ship; and, after speaking highly of 
the good conduct of both officers and 
men, Captain L. continues :— 


‘ At three P.M. the tide had fallen to 
tweaty-two feet, (only six more than we 
drew, ) and the ship, having been lifted by 
a tremendous sea, struck with great vio- 
lence the whole length of her keel. This 
we naturally conceived was the forerunner 
of her total wreck, and we stood in read- 
ness totakethe boats, and endeavour to 
hang under her lee. She continued to 
strike with sufficient force to have burst 
any less-fortified vessel, at intervals of a 
few minutes, whenever an unusually heavy 
sea passed us: and, as the water was so 
shallow,these might almost be called break- 
ers rather than waves; for each, in passing, 
burst with great force over our gangways ; 
and, as every sea ‘ topped,’ our decks were 
continually and frequently deeply flooded. 
All hands took a little refreshment, for 
some had scarcely been below for twenty- 
four hours, and I had not been in bed for 


THE CATHOLIC 


RORY O'ROURKE. ESQ. TO DANIEL 
O'CONNELL, BSQ. 

My prar O’Connett,—I have 
news for you! The Catholic Asso- 
ciation is to be suppressed; the col- 
lection of ‘ rent’ is to be prohibited ; 
and your Committees of Finance, 


Grievance, &c. are to be deprived of 
their seats, 
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three nights. Although few or none of us 
had any idea that we should survive 
the gale, we did not think that our com- 
forts should be entirely neglected ; and an 
order was therefore given to the men to 
put on their best and warmest clothing, 
to enable them to support life as long as 
possible. 

‘Every man, therefore, brought his bag 
on deck, and dressed himself ; and in the 
fine athletic forms which stood exposed 
before me I did not see one muscle qui- 
ver, nor the slightest sign of alarm.’ 


After offering up prayers for deli- 
verance, they all sat down in groups, 
and, sheltered from the wash of the 
sea by whatever they could find, they 
endeavoured to obtain a /ittle sleep. 

‘ Never, perhaps, was witnessed a finer 
scene than on the deck of my little ship, 
when all hope of life had left us. Noble as 
the character of the British sailor is always 
allowed to be in cases of danger, yet I did 
not believe it to be possible that amongst 
forty-one persons not one repiming word 
should have been uttered. 

‘ At about six P. M. the rudder, which 
had already received some very heavy 
blows, rose, aud broke up the after-lockers, 
and this was the last severe shock which 
the ship received. We found by the well 
that she made no water, and by dark she 
struck no more.’ 

This place was named the ‘ Bay of 
God’s Mercy.’ They proceeded after 
this up the ‘ Welcome ;’ but on another 
occasion, suspecting danger when off 
the Wager, the anchors were again let 
vo, but unfortunately were left be- 
hind. The cables parted; and the 
worthy captain had no other resource 
but to return to England, where we 
are sorry at being compelled to leave 
him; but hope it will not be long be- 
fore he is again afloat, and mepeg™ 
his intended plan of crossing the Mel- 
ville Peninsula from Repulse —_ 
Goverument cannot find a better ofli- 
cer or a more worthy man. 


ett 





ASSOCIATION. 


When first I heard of the intentions 
of government, my appetite (a very 
unusual thing) quite forsook me; 
and, though an untouched rump-steak 
lay invitingly before me, I could not 
taste a morsel. In vain did Mrs. 
©’ Rourke help me to alluring tid-bits, 
and adjust the position of my plate. 
It would not do—her winning endear- 
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ments, for once, failed of success ; 
for I was too full of honest indigna- 
tion to swallow animal food. 

True, I have frequently complained 
of many of your proceedings; and 
always thought that some of your 
associates had better be saying their 
prayers than making speeches. But 
still I saw in your body a refuge for 
the helpless and a shield for the per- 
antes and, having all along re- 
garded the rent as the fulcrum which 
was to support public opinion In its 
endeavours to lift the country into Its 
proper station, it was with unmingled 
regret that I heard of the proposal 
for putting down the Catholic Asso- 
ciation; and some time elapsed 
before I could recover, being a pas- 
sionate man, from the effects of my 
anger. <A bottle of old port, how- 
ever, restored me toa proper tone 
of feeling ; and, during the evening, 
I derived a certain portion of tran- 
quillity by supposing it impossible 
for ministers, in this year of 1820, 
to persuade the representatives of a 
people pretending to be free to pass 
a Bill of ‘ Pains and Penalties.”’— 
The more I reflected on the proposed 
law, the more certain I felt of its 
miscarriage ; and, with the pardon- 
able extravagance of an Irishman, on 
the day of Mr. Goulburn’s motion 
I uncerked six smuggled bottles of 
John Jameson’s real malt, and drank 
success to the £ rent.’ 

Hiow wofully have I been dis- 
appointed ! How excessive has been 
my anguish! Not so much for the 
anticipated dispersion of the Associa- 
tion, or the cessation of the rent, as 
for the mournful conviction the suc- 
cess of this bill brought me, that 
collective wisdom, like collected ver- 
digrisé, is something worse than 
useless ; and that, where deliberative 
assemblies are most numerous, they 
are least rational. Despotism—ab- 
solute despotism—after all, is most 
eligible ; for then there is a chance 
of justice: but, where the decision 
depends upon the majority, the re- 
sult is a anticipated ; the greater 
number, in all bodies of men, being 
generally in the wrong. Let me, 
therefore, my dear friend, conjure 
you to say no more about reform 
in Parliament, for an amplification of 
members would only increase the 


evil. Return to Dublin, call an Ag- 
gregate Meeting, and resolve to make 
George the Fourth as absolute in 
Ireland as he is in Hanover, and then 
you will be certain of emancipation. 

I was never more serious in my 
life. Look at the four nights’ debate 
on this bill—and nearly every meim- 
ber that has spoken in the present 
Parliament delivered his sentiments 
on the occasion—and tell me if 
ever legislators presumed to make 
laws for a country of which they 
were more ignorant than those who 
voted for bringing in Mr. Goulburn’s 
bill. To examine them all, speech 
by speech, would be an useless and 
tiresome task; but let us select one 
or two passages, indicative of the 
candour and coincidence of opinion 
that prevailed among the advocates 
of the measure :— 

‘And here he (Mr. Plunkett) 
would beg leave to say, that, amongst 
the persons who were most active in 
effecting this restoration of order and 
tranquillity, and in convincing the 
people of the advantages which 
were derived from an equal adminis- 
tration of laws, were the Catholic 
priests of lreland—not the Catholic 
Association, who arrogated to them- 
selves all the merit, who wished to 
run away with all the praise that 
was due to the nobility, clergy, and 
gentry of the country. The Roman 
Catholic clergy had, without any 
dictation from that body, preached 
to the people the principles of reli- 
gion and of peace. He said this in 
justice to that most useful and most 
calumniated body of men.’ 

So far Mr. Plunkett; now hear 
Mr. Dawson, the Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department :— 

‘ Much as he objected to the prac- 
tices of the Association, they would, 
he believed, be comparatively harm- 
less but for the sanction which the 
received from the Catholic priesthood. 
Most of the evils under which Ire- 
land suffered were, in his opinion, 
to be attributed to the influence of 
that priesthood. He regretted that 
he was obliged to make this avowal ; 
but he felt himself bound, by every 
principle of justice to himself and to 
his country, to declare fearlessly, and 
without hesitation, what appeared to 
him to be the truth. It was his misfor- 
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tune to differ in this respect from his 
right honourable friend the Attorney- 
General for Ireland ; but he repeated, 
that, in his opinion, the ales of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood was 
highly injurious to the tranquillity 
and best interests of Ireland; and that 
the whole tenor of that conduct, 
for the last six or seven years, con- 
vinced him it was their object to 
overthrow the Protestant church, and 
to establish that of Rome in its 
stead.’ 

One of these statements must cer- 
tainly be wrong; but, without in- 
quiring which of the speakers is the 
more credible authority, I think it 
somewhat singular that, though they 
differed so directly on a serious point, 
both found reasons to vote for a mea- 
sure that went to destroy an Asso- 
ciation mainly supported by these 
clergy, so much condemned and 
bepraised. Of the two, Mr. Dawson 
was most consistent; while Mr. 
Plunkett may be compared to the 
man with his ass, who, in endea- 
vouring to please every body, pleased 
nobody ; and, in all probability, is 
destined to lose his office in the 
bargain. 

But, my dear O’Connell, are not 
these men of opposite opinions le- 
gislators ?—aye, and in some measure, 
executors of the laws? And, in the 
name of common sense, and ‘ by the 
hatred you bear the Orangemen,’ tell 
me what kind of laws are they likely 
to make for a people of whose teachers 
one of them must certainly be igno- 
rant? The Catholic clergy are a nu- 
merous body of men ; and, if innocent, 
is their fair fame to be thus aspersed 
with impunity? I know that the 
foul imputation will recoil upon him 
who uttered it; but what opinion can 
Irishmen have of a legteleten who 
could thus be at once so ignorant 
and so thoughtless as to calumniate 
about three thousand men, who are 
the chosen pastors of seven millions 
of people? But the opinion, or sen- 
timent, or whatever it was, received 
the cheers of several members, who 
signified their belief in its truth: and 
thus we find the poison deposited 
where it is likely to remain; for the 
House refused to hear a ‘ very 
Daniel, who ‘came to judgment.’ 
Your patriotism, my dear Sir, has 
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been doubted by numbers; but here 
is an opportunity for you to prove that 
you are no hypocrite. I am down- 
right serious ; and, though nearly as 
good a Catholic as yourself, I would 
advise you—nay, entreat of you—to 
turn Protestant, enter St. Stephen’s 
as the representative of some rotten 
borough, and open the eyes of Parlia- 
ment to the real nature of Ireland’s 
wrongs. This would be a sacrifice, 
it is true, greater than that of the fa- 
natic Roman ; for, while he only im- 
molated his body, you would he en- 
dangering your soul. Do not reject 
my proposition in a hurry. I point 
you out a direct road to immortality ; 
a way by which you will establish 
your patriotism, and secure emanci- 
pation for your country. This once 
granted, you may, if you dislike Pro- 
testantism, turn again to Old Popery, 
and die in the faith of your fathers. 
But, a thought strikes me! You need 
not apostatize ; for the oath which ex- 
cludes you might be almost as safely 
taken by a Catholic as a Protestant. 
Should you, however, refuse to ac- 
cede to this proposal, I believe I may 
securely promise you, ere many other 
sessions are recorded, a comfortable 
seat in Parliament. Our cause is pro- 
pelled at least one hundred and fifty 
years by the agitations to which the 
‘rent’ has given rise ; and, whatever 
my granny of ‘The Times,’ or Mr. 
Canning, may say, the Catholic ques- 
tion is gaining rapid ground in Eng- 
land ; and be assured your occasional 
intemperance on the other side has 
alienated not one friend, though it 
might have tickled into activity some 
dormant enemy. The Association may, 
therefore, be said to have indirectly 
secured the intention of its founders : 
and the virulence with which it has 
been attacked was one great cause of 
its utility ; for,though it tumbles from 
its pedestal, the Orange faction will 
be crushed beneath it in the fall. 
Between ourselves, O’Connell, mi- 
nor political associations are not good ; 
and, wherever they are found to exist, 
one of two things is to be implied— 
that the government is either weak or 
corrupt ; because, if just, associations 
would be mischievous ; and, if pow- 
erful, political juntos would neither 
be needed nor permitted. The Irish 
government, however, is entitled to 
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little praise, even if now actuated by 
just motives; for, though they have 
attacked the Association in its in- 
fancy, they permitted a vile and in- 
significant faction to disturb the na- 
tion for upwards of a quarter of a 
century ; and they now only pretend 
to suppress it, because they find 
it necessary to crush Orangeisin, that 
they may disable a more formidable, 
though hitherto meritorious, body. 
Perhaps, after all, the dissolution 
of the Association may ultimate-y turn 
out beneficial; for,while its existence 
was sure to exasperate, its extinction 
may prove of no real detriment. The 
promotion of education will not be 
obstructed by the present bill; and 


those whose genius gave life and soul 
to the whole inert mass may now 
exert their talents in a more legiti- 
mate course—the press; in which 
their sentiments may go forth unen- 
cumbered by the errors of reporters, 
and themselves be relieved from the 
responsible mistakes of impassioned 
declamation. 

Should Mr. Goulburn’s bill not 
reach the Orange and Purple Men, I 
can suggest fifty schemes—some of 
them joint stock companies—to de- 
feat the intentions of my Lord Chan- 
cellor. More of this hereafter. 

Yours, &e. 
Rory O’Rourke. 

Bedford-square. 


STANZAS WRITTEN ON REVISITING CARLOW IN 1824. 
By the Author of « The Plagues of Ireland,’ * The Misanthrope,’ &c. 
THERE is a pain that sooths the while; 
There is a grief too calm for tears : 
There is a woe that wears a smile, 
Though hollow still that smile appears. 


Such grief in stillness have I borne, 
Such smiles in calmness have | worn, 
As free I traced each long-loved scene : 
Such was the mood when glee ran high, 
When talk came loud with laugh between : 
My ps have dropped the words of joy, 


An 


mirth hath brightened up mine eye ; 


While deep beneath the heart was torn 
With thoughts of that which once hath been. 


The grove still blooms, the sky looks bright, 
You river still runs clear and free ; 

Still spreads in pride yon corn-clad height, 
And the green vales are fair to see : 
Wild music bursts from every tree. 

Sweet a ! thy charms unchanged remain, 


And hedge, an 


cliff, and stream, and plain, 


As yet look lovely to the sight, 


But all their charms are lost on me. 


A triendiy voice still meets my ear, 
A a7 song hand still holds me fast; 


But, e’en w 


lille that gay voice I hear, 


And e’en while that warm hand I feel, 

The mind—the chainless mind—will steal 
Back through the waste of days gone by ; 
Bringing anew to memory’s eye 

Each cherished image of the past. 

The thought will come—the restless thought— 

That, when I wandered here before, 

My ear another voice hath caught, 
And my free hand was clasped by one 
Whom I did love to look upon. 

That hand and voice are vainly sought— 
The heart that moved them throbs no more! 
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MISCELLANEA. 


Baitisn Mussum.—Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, Bart. has recently given to the 
British Museum his splendid collection of 
Books, relating to the History and Topo- 
graphy of Italy, collected between the 
years 1785 and 1791, durimg two suc- 
cessive excursions into that country. It 
consists of seventeen hundred and thirty- 
three articles, arranged according to the 
ancient divisions of Ltaly, viz. :—General 
History of Italy; City of Rome, &c.; 
Ecclesiastical States; Piedmont, Savoy, 
Sardinia, Lombardy, Milanese, Mantua, 
Parma, Placentia, &c.; Venetian States ; 
Republie of Genoa; Republic of S. Ma- 
rino; Republic of Lucca; Etruria and 
Tuscany ; Kingdom of Naples ; Island of 
Sicily; Mountains of Aitna and Ve- 
suvius. Such has been the effect of the un- 
exampled liberality of his Majesty, King 
George the Fourth. No fewer than three 
donations, of the highest importance, have 
been since bestowed upon the British Ma- 
seum: a collection of pictures, of extra- 
ordinary value, from Sir George Beau- 
mont; a collection of coins, medals, 
bronzes, gems, and drawings, worth more 
than fifty thousand pounds, from Mr. R. P. 
Knight; and a library of Ltalian history, 
from Sir Richard Hoare. 

An apparatus has been invented by a 
person named Roberts, of Bolton, Lan- 
cashire, for enabling any one to breathe 
with ease and safety in the midst of the 
densest smoke or suffocating vapour, It 
consists of a hood and mouth-piece, and 
the efficacy of the discovery has been 
tried by Roberts, in several instances, 
with complete success. In one trial of 
the apparatus he entered a closed room, 
in which sulphur, hay, &c. were burning, 
where he remained twenty minutes, with- 
Out sustaining the least injury. 

New lsitanv.—Captain Hunter, of the 
merchant vessel Donna Carmelita, ts 
stated, in the New South Wales’ Journals, 
to have discovered a new Island im the 
Southern Ocean, in July last. The lati- 
tude is 15 deg. 31 min. S. and longitude 
176 deg. 11 min. E. The island is in- 
habited, and a boat’s crew which landed 
had friendly intercourse with the king and 
natives. These, from the accounts, do 
not seem to differ from the South Sea 
Islanders, already known to navigators. 
The soil is voleanic—the name Onacuse. 

Epucation in Amenrica,—Lhe cele- 
brated Joseph Lancaster is at Caracas, 
engaged in teaching his system of educa- 
tion; but from one of his publications it 
would appear that he meets with poor 
success. He complains of want of room, 
friends, and scholars, having only fifty, in- 
stead of five hundred, which he expected. 


The Engravings, in the reduced size, of 
‘ Lodge’s Portraits,’ are proceeding in a 
style little inferior to the former; but 
the cheapest work of the kind that we have 
seen 1s the ‘ Cabinet of lortraits,’ of 
which the Fitth Part, containing Gibbon, 
Harvey, Newton, Wesley, and Wieland, 
engraved by those eminent artists, Coop- 
er, Meyer, Thomson, &c., is just pab- 
lished. 

Arcric Lanp Exprprrion.—Captain 
Franklin, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Back and Mr. Kendall, have le(t town for 
Liverpoul, where they will embark, with 
Dr. Richardson and the other individuals 
composing the expedition, in the Colum- 
bia packet, for New York, from whence 
they proceed to Upper Canada, and then 
to Fort Chepewyan, on their way to the 
Polar Sea, by the Mackenzie River. On 
reaching its northern extremity, Captain 
Franklin and Lieutenant Back, with part 
of the expedition, proceed to the west- 
ward, in the hope of reaching Behring’s 
Straus; while Dr. Richardson and Mr, 
Kendall, with the other party, proceed te 
the eastward, tracing the coast of America, 
if possible, to the Copper Mine River. 
Not long before the departure of Captain 
Franklin from town, he received a message 
from Akaitcho, the Indian Chief, who ac- 
companied him on his former journey, 
that he and his tribe were perfectly satis- 
hed with the stores and additional pre- 
sents which had been sent to them, and 
that they would be willing to accompany 
him on another expedition. 

On a report made to the King of France 
by the Duke de Doudeauville, minister of 
the household, his Majesty has granted a 
pension of 2000 francs in favour of the 
descendants of the great Corneille. The 
above sum is to be placed annually in the 
hands of the perpetual secretary of the 
Acadamie Frangaise, his Majesty leaving 
tu the Academy the care of distributung 
it among those descendants of Pierre Vor- 
neille who shall appear to the Academ 
most worthy of participating im the | 
vantages of the royal bounty. 

We understand the celebrated Mr, 
George Cruikshank is engraving twelve 
illustrations for a work which is an- 
nounced under thc title of ‘ Greenwich 
Hospital ; a Series of Naval Sketches, de- 
scriptive of the Life of a Man of War’s 
Man. By An Old Sailor.’ It will be 
published in four parts, price 58. each. 
The illustrations will be coloured in 
costume, in addition to numerous Wood 
Cuts.--Part L. is expected by the ist April. 

A posthumous work of the late Mr. 
Bell, of Edinburgh, is now in the press, 
containing observations upon Italy. 
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Literary RemuNERATION IN FRANCE. 
—Madame de Genlis is to receive forty 
thousand francs for the copyright of her 
‘ Memoirs’—the largest sum she ever re- 
ceived for any of her works. 

Mr. Scott, the eldest son of Sir Walter 
Scott, is married (or on the very eve Of 
being so) to Miss Jobson, a young lady 
with a fortune of sixty thousand pounds. 
Her father is, we believe, a retired mer- 
chant, residing at Dundee. We under- 
stand that his Majesty has, in the most 
gracious manner, caused his congratula- 
tions to be intimated to the worthy Baro- 
net on this event. 

Precocious Learninc.—The ‘ Scots- 
man’ says—‘ One of the family of a re- 
spectable weaver in Alyth (a boy only five 
years of age) is so well acquainted with 
the Hebrew language, that he can read 
and translate different passages in the 
Hebrew Bible with as much perspicuity 
as some who fill the pulpit. He 1s also ac- 
quainted with all the characters of the 
Arabic language.’—The degree of fami- 
liarity with the Hebrew tongue which is 
indicated by the words we have under- 
lined is by no means so uncommon as 
the ‘ Scotsman’ imsgines. We would en- 
gage to find ten thousand children in 
London who know not only as much 
Hebrew, but as much Syriac, Arabic, 
Chaldee, Ethiopic, and even as much 
Greck and Latin, as ‘some who fill a 
pulpit.’ 

Statue oF Naporreon.— We learn 
from Mr. Memes’ interesting ‘ Memoirs 
of Canova,’ just published, that the cele- 
brated statue of Napoleon, by Canova, 
was presented by the French king to the 
British government, by whom it was sub- 
sequently given, says Mr. Memes, ‘ to 
the Duke of Wellington, in whose house 
in Piccadilly it now stands—below a stair 
-——whiere it not only cannot be seen tu any 
advantage, but where it is exposed to all 
manner of aecidents.’—This is just what 
might be expected from the lucky com- 
mander at Waterloo.—Napoleon below 
the stairs of Wellington! ‘To what base 
uses May we come at last, Horatio !’ 

Brvuisers.—‘I have known some of 
those bruising fellows in the army—in- 
deed every regiment has its bully ; but, 
although they were always forward 
enough to abuse and tyrannise over their 
fellow-soldiers who were not of the fancy, 
1 never knew one of them that displayed 
even ordinary courage in the field ; and 
it was invariably by fellows of this de- 
scription that outrages such as those per- 
petrated at Badajos were committed.’— 


Recollections of the eventful Life of a 
Soldier, 


The Seventh Part of a new ‘ Self-Inter- 
preting Testament,’ by the Rev. John 
Platts, in which the parallel passages are 
given in words at length, is just ready, 

RELIGION 1n THE HIGHLANDS OF 
ScotLanp.—Forty new churches are 
about to be erected, at the expense of go- 
vernment, in the Highlands of Scotland. 
If the architect holds the same opinion as 
the Bishop of Limerick he wiil build 
spires to all these, to give the country a 
look of civilization. 

New Companirs.—It has been esti- 
mated that the different new schemes now 
in agitation amount to 114 ; and the capi- 
tals to be more than 105,000,000].—viz, 
Rail-roads, 20,—capital, 13,950,0001, ; 
Banking, Loan Investment, &c. 22,— 
36,760,0001. ; Gas Companies, 11, — 
8,000,000L. ; British and Irish Mines, 
8,—3,600,0001. ; Foreign Mines, 17,— 
11,565,000l, ; Shipping and Dock Com- 
panies, 9,—10,580,000/. ; miscellaneous, 
27,—11,070,0001, 

The stamp duty on newspapers, in the 
nine years ending with 1814, increased 
from 262,0001. to 35:2,0001. or at about the 
rate of 8,0001. per annum; and it cannot be 
doubted (cousidering the growth of popu- 
lation, of commercial activity, and of 
reading habits among the people) that 
this rate of increase would have gone on 
to the present day, at least as rapidly— 
probably much more so. The revenue 
then would have amounted by this time 
to more than 400,000/, But in 1814 the 
stamp duty was raised one penny; and 
the consequence was, that the produce to 
the Treasury became annually less than 
before, until 1819, whence it gradually 
rose to 350,000/. in 1823. Looking 
therefore at the rate of increase with the 
lower duty, there can be no doubt, as the 
‘Scotsman’ observes, that ‘ within the nine 
years (from 1814 to 1823) government 
lost by the increase of duty 100,0001. or 
190,0001.—and this sum may be literally 
Said to have been sacrificed, to deprive 
some thousands of families in middling or 
poor circumstances of the accommodation 
of a newspaper!’ 

A Series of Tales, under the title of ‘ My 
Grandmother's Guests,’ are announced for 
publication in March, in @ vols. crown 
8vo. The ‘Tales of the Crusaders’ are 
also expected about the same time. 

We are sorry to announce the death of 
Mrs. Eleanor Franklin, whose husband 
took leave of her on the 14th of February, 
to embark for the Arctic land expedition. 
She was the celebrated Miss Porden, 
author of the ‘Veils,’ and other works 
possessing considerable poetical merit. 
She expired on the 22d of February. 
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